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to the study of Geography 
are to be found listed in the 
American Book Company’s 
Catalogue. These valuable 
Texts are not mere compilations, but were ry by eminent scientists 
and educators in every way well qualified for the work. The style of 
treatment and the educational methods pursued in these books are in- 
tended to promote intellectual advancement by stimulating the faculties 
of observation and exercising powers of thought. They are works of 
authority, embodying the latest authentic geographical discoveries of sci- 
entific explorers and containing accurate, reliable information in every 
branch of the study. 
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astronomical, and political elements of geography. The information is presented in 
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engravings are of the best. The physical and political elements are presented in 
the proper order of sequence, so that the relations of the industry and wealth of each 
country to its physical characteristics are clearly shown. 
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give to pupils who are beginning the study of | form in geographical te hi he languag 
geography a general knowledge of the subject, is uniformly clear and concise, and adapted 


while at the same time preparing them for the bade Ly se = 


use of a more comprehensive manual. of the states. 
There are SPECIAL EDITIONS for the Pacific Coast and Philadelphia. 


Besides the above, the list of the AMERICAN Book CompPaAny includes the fol- 
lowing standard and popular senes of Geographies: 


Appletons’ Standard, Barnes's, Cornell's, Eclectic, Niles’s, and Swinton’s 
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Complete catalog free 
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AMONG the questions the wide-awake teacher 

wili present to his older pupils, th's certainly 
will come up: “Should not this government join 
the other governments of the world in the treaty 
made last July in Brussels, respecting the slave 
trade and other matters in Africa?” Of the seven- 
teen governments represented, all have signed the 
treaty except ourown. The treaty must be signed 
by all orit is inoperative. Our government has not 
signed it. Congressadjourned without acting on it. 
There are those who think this government should 
not engage with other governments in recognizing 
territorial rights and suppressing the slave trade. 
As said at the outset, every boy in the high schools 
should know this question is before the world; and 
the girls also. Do this and do your “gerund grind- 
ing” also. 


2 
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N New York City there are spots that exhibit a 
low degree of civilization, to say the least The 
worst of mankind, and womankind too, seem to con- 
gregate in these spots; the brigand from Italy, the 
anarchist from Germany, the thief, the smuggler, 
the drunkard, and the pickpocket. Now attention 
is being called to these degraded parts of this metro- 
politan city from the fact that there are school- 
houses planted there also. If there is to be a pri- 
mary school in such a neighborhood, then there 





should be police enough to keep order. It is a 
waste of public money to attempt to carry on a 
school if fighting, obscenity, and other forms of 
wickedness are allowed in the streets where the 
children must pass. The Sun is doing a good work 
in calling attention to this condition of things. 


ns So! 


PRIVATE school has some advantages that a 

public school does not have—it can address 
the public just as the merchant does, and set forth 
the importance of going to school, in earnest lan- 
guage. There is laid on the editorial table from 
time to time the circulars of the *‘ Mountain Grove 
Academy,” in Missouri. It flourishes, and no won- 
der. Prof. Lynch believes in using printer's ink. 

There is not a town in the United States of 5,000 
inhabitants and over where a private school might 
not be made to flourish. Of course there must be 
good teaching, that goes without saying; but the 
man at its head must be alive man in every respect. 
He must set forth the value of education in seduc- 
tive language, morning, noon, and night. Itis a 
taking subject with the American people; it is their 
weak side. He must make them feel that he be- 
lieves in education. 

A great many private schools fail because the 
teachers at the head do not understand education 
in its best sense; they know certain facts and they 
think all they have to do is to get boys into a room 
and compel them to learn those facts. A great mis- 
take! They must know the human mind and 
especially the human boy. Such a school as Pack- 
ard’s Business college is created on an insight into 
the nature of the boys; but this does not mean that 
the boys do as they please, learn their lessons or let 
them alone. A successful private school is as strict 
in discipline as a good public school. Generally, 
the successful private school principal has been a 
successful teacher in a public school; he carries 
everything that is best along with him from one to 
the other. 

Let it be noted then that of all men who should 
take a good educational paper like THe ScHooL 
JOURNAL, the private school teacher is the one. He 
cannot afford to let it alone, cost what it may. 
There are many private-school teachers on the sub- 
scription list of THE ScHOoL JOURNAL, but there are 
many who are making a grave error by not obtain- 
ing the highest and best thought on that subject, by 
which they live; they should face their patrons with 
the feeling that they are posted. 
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POST-GRADUATE study is becoming more and 
more important. Graduation from a normal 
school is not enough. Something higher ia de- 
manded. The principals of the Pennsylvania state 
normal schools have adopted a year's graduate 
study, comprising solid geometry, plane trigonom- 
etry, surveying, three books of Cesar, three books 
of Virgil, advanced psychology, moral philosophy, 
logic, practice in teaching, and a reading of Quick's 
‘*Educational Reformers,’’ Fitch's ‘‘Lectures on 
Teaching,” and Payne's ‘‘Contributions;” in addi- 
tion, chemistry, zoology, astronomy, general his- 
tory, and history of English and American litera- 
ture, with a careful study of four English classics. 
Most of these subjects are included in the higher 
English course of the New York state normal 
schools, and all and more in the classical course of 
these schools. What the Pennsylvania normals 
should do is to add an additional year to their 
course of study. It does seem a little strange that 
in a state so rich and advanced as the Keystone 
state is that all of the subjects named above are not 
included in the work required for graduation. 
Minnesota, Illinois, California, and Michigan, are 
ahead of them in this respect. The post-graduate 





year should be entirely devoted to the study of the 


methods, philosophy, and history of education. In 
other words, it should consist of purely professional 
work. What we need isa profession of teaching, 
but it will never come as long as we are held in 
bondage by the study of the facts of the higher 
branches. The amount of time that can be given to 
the serious study of the professional branches must 
be little in this post-graduate course when in con- 
nection with such study. Students are obliged to 
master nine or ten solid academic studies. Rather 
should such a course be called a ‘‘supplementary, 
academic course,” with a sprinkling of professional 
work thrown in. It is to be hoped that the Penn- 
sylvania normals will be able soon to bring to light 
a course of study that will prepare academic stu 
dents for thorough professional standing. 


_ +eeer 


HE diplomatic “incident” which has occurred 
with Italy i: worthy of study, not only because 
such rarely happens, but because it shows how 
nations decide disputes in this age. Many less im. 
portant affairs have brought on disastrous wars. 
The circumstances that gave rise to it areas follows: 
Some months ago the chief of police of New Orleans 
was killed in the street, it is claimed by members of 
the Mafia society, an organized band of Italian 
assassins. They were tried and after the case was 
decided it was held that some of the guilty ones 
had not been convicted. Thereupon a mob, led on 
by prominent citizens, broke into the jail and shot 
to death eleven of the Italians, three of whom 
were citizens of Italy. The government of that 
country immediately asked for the payment of in- 
demnity to the families of the victims, and the pun 
ishment of the lynchers. 
There is no doubt the Italian authorities moved 
too fast; the demands not being complied with 
immediately, they took a step (the recall of Baron 
Fava) before they fully understood the situation; 
it is doubtful if they understand it yet. Their ac- 
tion was precipitated by the political situation at 
home. Crispi, the deposed premier, and his friends 
undoubtedly tried to make it as difficult as possible 
for Rudini, his successor. The Italian authorities 
have already acknowledged their mistake, and the 
late letter of Secretary Blaine to the Marquis 
Imperiali, avery able document, seems to leave 
them no ground to stand upon. 

Mr. Blaine calls attention to the wording of a 
former letter to show that he did not admit that the 
United States government was liable for a money 
indemnity to the families of the victams. The 
United States recognizes the principle of indemnity 
to those Italian subjects who may have been 
wronged by a violation of the rights secured to 
them by the treaty of 1871. But has the treaty 
been violated? Were the victims law-abiding men? 
These are questions tu be settled. 

Mr. Blaine shows that the United States does not 
insure the lives of foreigners. The Italian victims, 
however, have the mght, denied to American citi- 
zens in like circumstances, of suing the lynchers for 
damages in the federal as well as the state courts. 
Criminal prosecution lies with the state courts and 
only when they fail to perform their duty can it be 
presumed that they mean to shirk it. In case of 
such failure the federal government will inquire 
what measures may constitutionally betaken. The 
Italian government is therefore placed in the posi- 
tion of demanding more than they had a right to 
ask, and complicating an affair with a nation peace- 
fully disposed towards them, by undue haste. Their 
first demand of punishment of the rioters has been 
modified into a demand for judicial proceedings 
against them. The incident shows how greatly 
foreigners need to be educated in regard to our 
institutions. If cabinet ministers can thus misun- 
derstand them, what shall we say ofsuch foreigners 
as usually come to our shores | 
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AS TO EXAMINATIONS. 





Education suffers from its past. We have had 
handed down to us an astonishing confidence in ex- 
aminations. The custom in New England, the 
fountain head of public education, has been for 
200 years that the doctor, the minister, and the 
merchant, or the lawyer, should be a committee, or 
board, to manage educational matters. In pursu- 
ance of their duty they proceeded to ask a series of 
questions pertaining to arithmetic, geography, and 
the like. This custom still prevailsthere. In other 
parts of the Union, there are usually county officials 
who do the questioning, but everywhere there is a 
deeply imbedded feeling that the sheet anchor of 
our educational system is laid in examinations. 

Within the past few years there has been felt less 
confidence in questioning the teacher as to his 
knowledge, and more confidence felt in the training 
he has had in teaching, yet the wheels of examina- 
tions roll on, and they will roll on for many a year; 
but as normal schools increase they will lessen in 
number. 

There may be many a farce played while the 
great examination drama isin progress. For exam- 
ple, the writer has seen a third grade certificate 
that had been reviewed over twenty times, and it 
was given originally without an examination at all. 
Again, some of Supt. Draper’s predecessors in New 
York state, gave out life licenses on application by 
letter. And acase has just come to hand, in another 
state, where a teacher received a five-year license, 
the highest in the state, on writing for it! The 
number of wrong acts done under the name of ex- 
amination would mount into the thousands each 
year in this republic of ours. 

Attention has been called repeatedly to the sys- 
tem inaugurated in the state of New York by Supt. 
Draper, as it will serve asa model. He issues ques- 
tions to the county officials who lay them each 
month before such as are seeking licenses to teach; 
there are questions for those seeking the third, sec- 
ond, and first grade, and the licenses run for one, 
two, and five years respectively. Once in each 
year examinations are held under his direction for 
those seeking life diplomas; this last class are ex- 
empt from further examination. 

As to this class a word should be said before con- 
tinuing the discussion. It is thought that if a 
teacher is not frequently examined he will become 
‘*rusty.” But what happens to the minister, law- 
yer, or doctor who becomes ‘‘rusty”? We have 
lots of them, They take back seats; they retire. 
So it will be with ‘‘rusty” teachers. The stimulus 
of an examination is quite valuable at first; it loses 
its power after awhile. How do lawyers, doctors, 
and ministers keep from getting ‘‘rusty”? They 
meet and discuss their vocation. And so the 
teachers must meet, even if they do pnssess life 
licenses, and discuss education. 

There is a widespread maxim respecting teachers 
—it is that they need to be well watched. And 
there is a good foundation for the maxim. A large 
proportion of those who have been admitted as 
teachers have been examined in a few petty matters 
relating to arithmetic, geography, etc.; they have 
been admitted not because they understood chil- 
dren, loved children, and understood how to train 
them and build them up in accordance with the 
laws of their being, but because they could ‘‘ bound 
all the states,” parse in ‘‘ Paradise Lost,” and could 
add and ‘‘cast out the nines." Now teachers who 
have been admitted to the school-rooms on this 
basis need to be well watched; they will do little as 
mind-builders unless they are very closely inspected 
—and possibly not even then. 

THE JOURNAL has protested against this state of 
things because it is an injury, both to the child and 
the teacher. The injury to the teacher has already 
been alluded to; he is granted a certificate, but a 
set of officials are employed to oversee him on the 
ground that he needs watching. To estimate the 
injury done to the child of putting one over him 
whose value is measured by the answers he can give 
to certain questions, we must look at the bad habits, 
the want ot interest-—in fact, at a long train of evils. 
It is now becoming plainer than ever that teachers 


must be trained as teachers, and to be teachers; 
and the most enlightened county officials see that 
if they do this training they will not need to travel 
from school to school, hear a class or two, and then 
hasten on to the next in a vain effort to find out 
how the teacher is teaching. The teacher who has 
been properly trained may be left to work and no 
watching will be necessary except such as comes 
from the locality. 

The training school, that should last for four 
weeks during the vacation, should be under the 
charge of the county official, and he should be 
assisted by those holding life diplomas. These 
third, second, and first grade teachers should be 
pursuing a course of study under the direction of 
the county official ; be in correspondence with him; 
be met by him monthly, at least, to discuss import- 
ant questions. 

This plan is being adopted in many parts of the 
country; the license is granted at the end of the 
normal training term; the beginners go into the 
third grade class and get a third grade license ; 
those who were beginners last year go into the sec- 
ond grade class and come out with a second grade 
license. 

Of course all will depend on the kind of training 
school that is maintained—but the art of carrying 
on county training schools has got to be learned, 
and when it is learned, examinations as to the three 
lower grades will disappear. 


————— — 


OncE in a while we find a criticism of educa- 
tional papers in the pages of literary and political 
journals, in which they accuse them of being 
‘crude, shallow, uncritical, carelessly edited, full 
of poor flatteries, lacking in dignity, and lacking in 
definite aim.” The Public School Journal, Mlinois, 
thinks that it is evident that these writers have 
limited their observations to Eastern school journals! 
A little farther on this paper says ‘that only shal- 
low school journals can secure remunerative sub- 
scription lists!” It is a question whether the accusa- 
tion of the journals first named or the last is more 
severe. What school journals have secured re- 
munerative subscription lists? Certainly the cat- 
alogue will be short. But, do they secure their 
readers from shallow teachers? It is the experi- 
ence of canvassing agents that shallow teachers do 
not subscribe for school papers. The live, progres- 
sive teachers are the ones who take the largest 
number of papers, and pay their bills most promptly. 

It is unfair for a Western journal to intimate 
that all of the shallow, personal, educational jour- 
nalism is east of the Alleghany mountains. It 
would be equally unfair to say that any such papers 
are published in the Mississippi valley, or on the 
Pacific coast. It cannot be claimed that educa- 
tional papers are what they ought tobe. Most of 
them are young, even the oldest now published not 
having reached their majority. The Academician, 
the first number of which appeared in this city in 
February, 1818, was an able paper from the first 
number to its death. This was followed by The 
American Journal of Education, started in Boston, 
in 1826, and was an honor to American scholarship. 
Whoever has heard of Horace Mann, has also heard 
of his Common School Journal, commenced in 1839, 
and under his editorial care for ten years, and Bar- 
nard’s Journal of Education, founded in 1855, and 
continued thirty years, is a record of school litera- 
ture and information, unequaled in the history of 
education in this or any othercountry. Has educa- 
tional journalism fallen on evil times? By no 
means. Although not perfect, it is meeting the 
wants of the average teacher far better than ever 
before. 





-+- 


A scHOOL depends upon what kind of a person 
the teacher is; not on appliances. The smooth side 
of aslab for a seat in a log school-house, if a teacher 
guides the school, is far preferable to polished 
cherry in a palatial building. A pupil will learn 
more astronomy from a stick and an apple in the 
hands of a teacher than from the most expensive 
apparatus in the hands of a hearer of recitations. 











AN English educational paper comments on “the 
necessity of improving the condition of the teacher” and 
quotes from the Cambrian News : 

“ The manufacture of elementary school teachers is altogether 
in excess of the requirements, notwithstanding the tact thar 
teachers leave the profession for almost any other calling, owing 
to the smallness of the remuneration, the insecurity of the tenure, 
and the general uncomfortableness of the occupation. The ya! 
uable and arduous duties of teachers in many rural districts are 
discharged for a mere pittance ranging from about fifteen shi)- 
lings a week. Elementary teachers are ready to take each other's 
places when shabby boards and managers reduce salaries. [t js 
high time that teachers, who are educseted men, should be taughr 
to abstain from taking places which have been vacated because 
of attempts to reduce salaries. Teachers’ salaries in the rura| 
districts are too low, and something like a strike would be justi 
fied if the teachers were not too jealous of each other and far tov 
timid to work together.” 

A ‘ strike” indeed! Have we come to so low a 
point? Wesay improve the teacher and make it a pro- 
fession in fact. Then, when the right time comes, let 
none but professionals (7. e., those holding diplomas) be 
employed. The physicians worked through just such a 
condition of things and so can the teachers. We advise 
the English teachers to do as the American teachers lo, 
move forward. 

M. COMPAYRE sees in the University movement ‘a 
novel application of University action—an extraordinary 
proof of the power of literary and scientific proselytism. 
breaking through the bonds of red tape, and arousing 
thought in the lives of the masses of the people ; and that. 
too, apart from all political or religious bias, and by « 
genuinely social and generous movement, affecting bot), 
sexes, and reacihng all classes of the nation.” But it is 
generally admitted that in this country a similar move. 
ment would not be successful. 


PRESIDENT DAVID STARR JORDAN, of the Stanford 
university, is a typical man us well as a distinguished 
scholar. He is an athlete, teacher, and parson. He is 
six feet one and a half inches high, and weighs two hun- 
dred and fifteen pounds, and can swim, play baseball. 
and talk Norwegian. He is also said to know a great 
deal about trout, rods, and reels. All this shows that it 
dcesn’t hurt a great scholar to know a great deal about 
common things. The time has passed when we worship 
the great unknown. 





SoME people seem to think it isa strange thing to find 
colored students as sinart as white students, yet Dr. J. 
C. Hartzell, of the Freedman’s Aid Society,say s that when 
they have a chance they make wonderful progress. In 
the Nashville college these colored boys learn every- 
thing from handling tools, levers, wheels, and axles to 
steam engines, motors, and dynamos, This is in no 
way strange. It was never claimed. even by the most 
radical haters of the colored race, that they were not 
human beings, and if human why not able to do human 
things? 

MEN come and men go, and will continue to do so, to 
the end of time. This is especially true of superintend- 
ents and teachers of schools. Supt. Day, of Pittsfield, 
has just resigned, and in addition has given his reasons 
for such action, He says: 


“The position of superintendent is a hard one under 
the most favorable conditions, and I feel that the cond)- 
tions are not favorable for me. I have not the tact, or 
luck, or thickness of skin,necessary tocarry on the work 
without constant friction and annoyance. I am thor- 
oughly tired and discouraged in the effort, and I beg 
leave to resign the office.” 


‘*This is an honest confession that could be made by 
thousands of other superintendents had they the courage 
of their convictions.” 

Dr. SEELYE, recently president of Amherst college. 
declares that at the present rates of progress the women 
of the country will, at the end of the present century, be 
better educated than the men. 

Many rooms have been rented and fitted up for school 
purposes in this city, for the use of the children of newly 
arrived ummigrants wishing to learn the English lan- 
guage. They cannot get into the public schools. 
How can we compel children to go to school, when there 
is no school for them to go te? This is quite a question. 

It is said that manual training is one of the features 
of the state normal school at San Jose, Cal. The time 
is not distant when manual training will be a necessary 
part of all the normal schools of the world ; and if of 
normal schools, why not of every school? 
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MANUAL TRAINING IN THE BOSTON SCHOOLS. 








(From our Boston Correspondent.) 

Manual training is making good progress in Boston, | 
as it is everywhere. I send you brief account of several 
items pertaining to the subject here. 

1. Sewing Schools.—The school board of this city em- 
ploy more than thirty regular teachers of sew.ng, who | 
give instruction to all the girls in the grammar and | 
upper primary schools. The interest which has been 
excited and the advance which has been made, within a 
few years in this branch, are very great. A case has 
recently come to my knowledge where, upon the death 
of the mother of a large family, the oldest of the girls 
made the dresses for herself and her sisters and did all 
the cooking for the family, as a result of the instruction 
she had received in those two branches in the public 
schools. 

2. Kindergartens.—There are twenty-four kinder- 
gartens supported by the city and all under the most 
efficient management, and doing excellent work. Ore 
or more of these is in every division in the city. No 
portion of the entire public school work is more success- 
ful than these kindergartens. They are under the direc- 
tionof astanding committee, with Miss Laliah B. Pingue, 
a most capable and accomplished kindergartner, as 
chairman. The committee, besides the chairman, con- 
sists of two ladies, Mrs. Fifield and Mrs. Dr. Keller—both 
very efticient,—and two gentlemen, Rabbi Schindler and 
Dr. Dunn, who are whole-souled in the work. From 
the time when these kindergartens were turned over 
to the city by Mrs. Quincy Shaw, to the present moment, 
they have proved an entire success and very popular. | 
3. Clay Modeling, &e.—At the present time all the | 
primary teachers in the city are being instructed in clay | 
modeling, paper cutting, and other rudiments of manual | 
training, so that in September next, they can introduce 
this method of teaching systematically in all the primary | 
schools of Boston, and teach it successfully. 

4. Drawing.—In addition to the drawing which is 
regularly taught in the grammar and high schools, fire 
evening drawing sehools, under competent management, 
are doing excellent work. The drawing in the public 
day schools is not, at present, in a satisfactory con- 
dition. The books used, and the only ones authorized | 
by the school board, are antiquated, and there is but one 
drawing teacher for the whole city. It should rather be | 
said—one director of drawing. The teaching in this | 
branch is done by the regular teachers. 

5. Sloyd Work &c.—Besides a teacher of manual train- | 
ing in the Latin school building there are three regular | 
schools for sloyd work, connected with various grammar | 
schools, with special instructors. Besides these, certain 
experiments are being tried, such as instruction in sloyd, | 
given to the primary pupils in the Rice training school, 
which is connected with the City Normal school, presided | 
over by that renowned instructor, Dr. Larkin Dunton. 
At the last meeting of the school board, I notice that | 
the board voted to open in East Boston, in the Paris 
street primary school-house, another manual training 
school, and I am told by a member of the manual train- 
ing committee that they have lately opened in the same 
section of the city an additional evening school for cook- 
ery, designed for the instruction of the girls who have 
graduated from the day schools. This promises to be 
very useful. It has been opened in response to a peti- 
tion from the families, and these girl graduates, in that 
section of the city. 

6. The Eliot School Fund and Manual Training.—In 
the old ‘‘ Eliot School,” in Jamaica Plain, an excellent 
enterprise 1s being carried on by the joint effort of the 
city school board and the trustees of the “* Eliot School 
Fund,” through which manual instruction is success- 
fully given to the pupils of five grammar schools in the 
southerly section of the city. 








7. Mechanic Arts High School.—But the great move- | 


ment now on foot for a new manual training high 
school eclipses all other efforts. At alate meeting of 
the school board, Mr. Samuel B. Capen, a very efficient 
and active member of the board, reported in behalf of 
the committee on manual training, of which he is chair- 
man, an order asking an appropriation from the city 
council of $100,000 to build a ‘‘Mechanic Arts High 


School,”—$40,000 to buy 23,000 feet of land, and $60,000 | 


to build the building. The order passed the board unan- 
imously and was sent to the city council. There is but 
little doubt but hat the appropriation will be granted 
and the building erected at an early day. 

By the above several items, it will be seen that this city 
does not propose to be one whit behind other places in 
the matter of manual training. Moreover, she does not 


| ** them done judgmatically.” 











but advancing to each subject with a well?defined and 
intelligent purpose, endeavors to carry forward all such 
movements vigorously and skilfully. An old Scotch 
gardener, some years ago, in urging me to have my 
grape vines trimmed, said that surely I should want 
So, whatever Boston un- 
dertakes she wants done *‘ judgmatically.” 
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WINTHROP TRAINING ‘ CHOOL FOR 1 EACHERS. 





By Supr. D. B. Jonnson, Columbia, 8. C. 

This institution was founded in 1886 for the purpose of 
improving the common schools of the state, and is ac- 
complishing much in that direction, besides giving our 
noble women a means of self-support, which they are 
specially adapted to utilize. In the four years of the 
existence of the school, eighty-seven trained teachers 
have been sent out by it, who have readily secured posi- 
tions and greatly elevated the tone and standard of the 
schools by their skilful work and good example. 

The general assembly of 1887, recognizing it to be not 
only an imperative necessity and true economy for the 
state to provide skilled instructors for the common 
schools, in which 195,000 of her children were being edu- 
cated at an annual public expense of nearly $500,000, but 
also an act of simple justice to South Carolina’s devoted 
young womanhood, established scholarships in the Win- 
throp school for training one teacher annually from each 
county of the state. The school itself had previously 
given one scholarship of free tuition to each county. 
These scholarships are awarded upon competitive exam_ 
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inations held by the state superintendent of education in 
the different counties of the state, and each year there 
have been over one hundred applicants for them. 

This sole expenditure by the state for the training and 
higher education of her girls, though small, has already 
yielded a rich return. It was wise to begin work in this 
direction with a provision for teacher-training. A state 
which recognizes it to be for her welfare, and accepts it 
as her duty to maintain public schools for the education 
of all of her children, very properly makes provision to 
have trained teachers for them. In this way the money 
appropriated by the state for public education is made 
effective, and accomplishes that for which it was 
intended. 

The state, however, cannot afford to stop here in this 
good work with this comparatively insignificant provi- 
sion. Its success, the grateful appreciation of the bene- 
ficiaries and their good work for the state, should lead 
to its enlargement. 

Liberal provision for the education of her sons has long 
been the settled policy of South Carolina, but she has, up 
to this time, wofully neglected in this particular her 
daughters, who have modestly, uncomplainingly, and 
trustfully awaited justice for these many years. This 
reproach to our state should not be allowed to longer 
stand. Our noble women, the hope and pride of our 
commonwealth, are equal in number to the men, and 
have more to do with determining the character of our 
citizenship through their greater influence upon the 
young. They surely deserve equal consideration at the 
hands of the state, whose welfare is so dependent upon 
them. [CONTINUED ON PAGE 278 
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The building is of wood with stone underpinning ; 
clapboard exterior, shingled roof, inside finished of 
cypress, floors of maple. Wardrobes are open style, 4 
6"; pine floor. Rooms are 13 feet high and to seat 54 to 
36 pupils ; there are four school-rooms and two recitation 
or kindergarten rooms ; book closets and teachers’ closets 
in each room. 

- Rooms are arranged to receive sun all day... Base- 





attempt to do any of these things by the “ rule of guess,” 
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ment is concreted, and sanitary arrangements for boys 
and girls are in the basement. 

Heating and ventilation by Barstow ‘stove Co. Total 
cost of building, including everything, such as heating 
ventilation, grading, and architects’ services, $10,000. 

Loring & Phipps, room 1108, Exchange Building, 
State Street, Boston,are architects uf this handsome and 
convenient building, 
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Gov. Richardson, in his message, said: ‘“‘ There is no 
reason why our females, called to earn their bread by 
their own labor, should be confined to the school-room. 
Their remarkable aptitude for teaching is simply an in- 
dication of what they can do and have done and will do 
in other departmerts suited to their sex.” There should 
be some provision to give thorough, practical training in 
the industrial arts, in order that woman’s opportunities 
for self-support may be multiplied, and that she may be 
prepared for the successful performance of all those 
duties which commonly devolve upon her. The benefi- 
cent influence of such industrial training would be seen 
and felt in the home, in the school, in the place of busi- 
ness, and in all of the walks of life. Other states, notably 
Mississippi and Georgia, have recognized their duty in this 
respect, and have fully met it. 

South Carolina is in position to easily make this much 
needed provision. The Winthrop schoo!, already firmly 
established, with the influential and wealthy Peabody 
board behind it, and accomplishing much for the women 
and schools of the state, could, at small expense, be so 
enlarged as to give this industrial training in addition to 
the training for teaching. e 
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RESPONSIBILITY FOR CHILDREN’S FAULTS. 





In Macmillan’s Magazine there is a discussion that is 
well worth reading. It is a caricature, but we learn 
from caricatures: 


‘There is a growing tendency to account for childish 
faults in such a manner as to transfer the whole burden 
of responsibility from the child to its teachers. A small 
band of enthusiasts, with Froebel, hold that in the 
reformation of the teacher they have discovered a uni- 
versal panacea for the manifold ills of this much- 
maligned world. Poets might sing of the heaven which 
‘lies about us in our infancy ;’ but the mother who said, 
‘ Goand see what baby is doing and tell him he mustn’t,’ 
had a far truer insight into the nature of things. Now-a- 
days all thisis changed. Like Socrates, we believe that 
all vice is involuntary ; but, unlike Socrates, we attrib- 
ute it not to ignorance, but to knowledge. Education 
has been the ruin of the world. The disciples of Froebel 
and the rest of the enthusiastic educationalists proceed 
to argue on the hypothesis that you might mend if you 
would, that now that the true light has dawned, evil 
will shortly vanish from the world, and that if this 
happy result be not immediately achieved the fault will 
lie at the door of the teacher. According to them the 
nursery is to be a storehouse of wholesome and beautiful 
influences. Every toy, every picture, every game, is to 
be selected for its educational value, and made a potent 
instrument in molding the mind and the character of the 
infant. And since you cannot at every moment be sure 
of an entrance into the nursery, which shall allow you 
personally to superintend all these details, you must be- 
gin as far as possible by educating the parents. 

‘‘ Whether in the nursery, then, or in the school-room, 
the children are to be ceaselessly watched ; their natural 
tendencies are to be encouraged; they are to be trained 
by useful occupations; and they will never be idle be- 
cause they will always be interested. They are to live 
in an atmosphere of sympathy; they will find every- 
thing pleasant; but though their school-time will be 
passed under ideal conditions it will nevertheless serve 
as an excellent preparation for the struggles of later life. 
Moral progress will become a steady process of develop- 
ment, not a constant struggle between duty and inclina- 
tion. There will be no coercion and no punishment, be- 
cause there will be no mischief and no rebellion. Are 
these two processes compatible? Is it desirable to re- 
move all obstacles and to smooth away every difficulty ? 
It was an old belief that experience, if a hard, was an 
excellent teacher, and that the air of the Lotus Island 
scarcely tended to produce a nation of statesmen and 
warriors. It may be said that the pursuit of knowledge 
in itself involves difficulties enough, and that these can- 
not be removed. Just so; and will this softly nurtured, 
carefully guarded generation possess the courage and 
perseverance required to surmount them? We venture 
to doubt it, and when the inevitable failure has come, 
will the whole blame rest upon the teacher? Or shall 
we at length begin to suspect that though education can 
do much it cannot doall, that character counts for some- 
thing, and that there is a certain inherent, originating 
power in human nature which will have to be reckoned 
with after all? It will be difficult to go on dwelling in 
that fool’s paradise, in which the reformation of the 
teacher seemed the one thing desirable,” 


TEACHING ENGLISH LITERATURE. 





By Prof. F. V. N. Painter, Salem. Va. 


For some years our educational work has been growing 
more practical. Common sense, as embodied in the 
educational writings of Milton, Comenius, Pestalozzi, 
and Spencer has gained recognition ; and the effort is 
now being made to bring education into closer relations 
with the needs of daily life. This tendency toward 
greater utility has encountered stubborn resistance at 
every step. But truth is strong; and gradually tradi- 
tional theories and unscientific practice have yielded 
ground to educational progress. 

Along with natural science and the modern languages, 
the mother tongue has acquired a prominent place in 
our courses of study. One can not think of the former 
neglect of English without a feeling of indignation. 
That the chief instrument of our thought, the principal 
source of our knowledge, and our sole instrument of 
literary activity, was either entirely neglected or rele- 
gated to a very subordinate place—this is one of the most 
surprisiug and humiliating facts in educational history. 
Happily this is now changed. From the primary school 
to the university, English‘is receiving increased attention; 
and the day is probably not far distant when it will be- 
come the backbone of every course of study that aims at 
liberal culture. 

Owing to the comparatively recent introduction of ex- 
tended courses in English, the subjects and methods of 
instruction are by no meanssettled. It is pre-eminently 
a time of experimenting. But educators are earnest in 
seeking what is best, and there is reason to feel proud of 
what has already been accomplished. Comprehensive 
schemes of study, including grammar, rhetoric, scien- 
tific etymology, Anglo-Saxon, and English literature, 
have been devised, and the instruction has shifted in 
great measure from the discussion of theory to the drill 
of practice. Our students now learn to do by doing. 

No other part of this comprehensive course has given 
more trouble and is at present in a more unsatisfactory 
condition than English literature. The old histories of 
English literature, which did good work at a time when 
there was nothing better, are now regarded by intelli- 
gent teachers as unsatisfactory. These manuals teach the 
student a good many useful things about English litera- 
ature, but they do not teach him English literature itself. 
It is common for students to master them, and yet have 
no direct acquaintance with the English classics, and no 
appreciation of what is really excellent in matter and 
style. Such a result indicates a radical defect in the 
text-book and in the manner of instruction. 

But in breaking away from an absurd method, which 
kept the student in ignorance of the subject studied, we 
are in danger of drifting into new errors. Sometimes 
our work becomes incomplete and fragmentary. We 
study single works with more or less thoroughness, but 
neglect the circumstances in which they originated, 
and their relation to the great body of English literature. 
Or, again, in the effort to obtain completeness, and yet 
avoid unwieldy bulk, the student is furnished with brief 
extracts—tidbits of a dozen lines or so—by which to 
judge of the various authors. Is this not repeating the 
folly of the man who, wishing to sell his house, repaired 
to the market place with a brick, which he showed as a 
specimen of the property for sale? 

What, then, is the true method of teaching English 
literature? From what has been said, the intelligent 
reader will have formed an idea of its ¢wo essential 
features. In the first place, it must bring the student 
to a study of representative English masterpieces. This 
is the only way to get a just idea of our literary treasures, 
and to form a correct literary taste. And in the second 
place, we must bring before the student a connected 
view of the development of English literature as a whole. 
A national literature is a growth. In unbroken con- 
tinuity it stretches over centuries. It is not an indepen- 
dent thing, but is molded in large part by the social, 
political, and religious conditions in which it springs up. 
Literature itself, as embodied in a few masterspieces 
from the successive periods of development, and a philo- 
sophical presentation of the causes and course of that 
development—these are the two indispensable requisites 
entering into the best teaching of English literature. 

At present there is no text-book prepared in accord- 
ance with these principles. What, then, is the teacher 
to do? He has two objects to accomplish. In order to 
present the great historic development of English liter- 
ature, he must either use one of our numerous manuals 
or resort to aseries of lectures. Neither course is likely 
to give entire satisfaction; for none of our school histories 


of English literature are really philosophical, and the 





lecture system, apart from the great tax on the teacher, 
time and strength,does not sufficiently arouse and exercise 
the student’s mind. As to the direct study of the Enzlish 
classics, we are more fortunate. The most suitable text, 
from the several periods of English literature have bee, 
published in cheap annotated editions, and it is only 
necessary to make judicious selections. What is lack. 
ing in the biographical and critical introduction—anq 
many of our school classics are defective in these parti. 
culars—may be supplied by a lecture from the teacher o; 
essays by members of the class. If the sources of ip. 
formation are specifically pointed out by the teacher 
beforehand, such essays may be made very profitable 
and interesting. 








THE SCHOOL ROOM. 


APR. 25.—DOING AND ETHIcs. 
MAY 2.—LANGUAGE AND THINGS. 
May 9.—EARTH AND NUMBERS. 
MAy 16.—SELF AND PEOPLE. 








A COOKING LESSON. 





(Report of a lesson given by Mrs. Hope at grammar schoo) 4], 
Miss E. Cavannah, Fh — 


The kitchen of grammar school 41 is a pleasant, airy 
room furnished with large cooking stoves and individual 
gas stoves, sink, closets, and cooking utensils, all of the 
most approved and convenient pattern. On the walls 
are pinned compositions by the pupils on ‘‘ Digestion,” 
‘* Wheat,” ‘‘ Bread,” ‘‘ Eggs,” etc., and there are draw- 
ings on the blackboard of wheat, potatoes, etc., also d-ne 
by the pupils. 

The teacher greeted the class of 30 second grade girls 
in white caps and aprons, with a pleasant ‘‘ Good Morn- 
ing,” and began her lesson by giving the recipe for 
tomato soup, the pupils writing it in their note-books, 
‘*Take 1 can, or 1 quart of tomatoes, 1 pint of boiling 
water, 1 teaspoonful of sugar, 1 teaspoonful of salt, 5 
cloves, 5 pepper corns, | tablespoonful each of butter, 
chopped onion, parsley, and corn starch or flour. (Use a 
little less than a tablespoonful of corn starch.) Put 
tomatoes, water, spice, and seasoning on to boil; heat the 
butter in a small saucepan, and when it bubbles, put in 
the onion and parsley. Cook 5 minutes; be careful not 
to brown. Add the flour or corn starch and when well 
mixed and frothy, thin it with a little of the tomato and 
stir it into the boiling soup. (Always add enough liquid 
to thickening to make it thin enough to pour.) Let it 
simmer 5 minutes ; add more seasoning if needed. Rub 
through a strainer and serve with boiled rice or crackers 
—the best are Boston crackers, split and browned.” 

The rule for pea soup was then given, the teacher say- 
ing, ‘‘This is a very nutritious soup; peas, beans, and 
lentils are nearly equivalent to meat in food value, only 
they lack fat, which can be supplied by butter. Take 1 
can (or 1 quart) of shelled peas, 1 quart of water, 1 pint 
of milk, 1 teaspoonful of sugar (this will not be needed 
with fresh peas), 1 teaspoonful of salt, 1 salt-spoonful of 
white pepper, 1 large tablespoonful of butter, 1 table- 
spoonful of flour, and a few grains of cayenne pepper. 
Cook the peas in water until they are very soft, rub 
through a strainer and put on to boil. Cream the butter 
and flour. (To do this, pour boiling water into a bow! 
and turn it out again at once so as to heat the bow! only 
moderately, put in the butter and heat until it bubbles, 
then gradually stir in the flour.) Thin the cream with a 
little of thesoup. Then stiralltogether. Add seasoning 
and hot milk. Simmer 3 minutes.” 

Three little ‘‘housekeepers” (to take care of dishes, 
etc.) were then appointed from the class and four cooks 
—two for each soup. The remaining pupils left their 
seats to observe and criticize, as those who do not parti- 
cipate in{the class work are expected to try the recipes at 
home. The evident enjoyment of the children was 4 
pleasant sight. Strict attention to work is required, the 
little cooks being left to carry out the careful directions 
given them with little further assistance. ‘‘ They learn 
from their mistakes,” said the teacher. No restrictions 
are imposed, however, except that the talking and laugh- 
ing shall not be noisy. Afteropening a can of tomatoes, 
the teacher gave the general rule, to ‘“‘ always turn out 
the contents of a can into a bow] or dish, as soon as it is 
opened, as the oxygen of the air begins at once to act 
upon the tin.” She then left the class to their work fer 
a few moments and kindly explained her system, which 
consists of study and practical work, at first with starchy 
foods, then with the albuminoids, beginning with eggs. 








and finally with combinations, the pupils making vt 
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bills of fare. The special practical value of such teach- 

ing is evident at once, especially to Americans, who com- 
monly waste so much material that might be utilized in 
nutritious and appetizing dishes, nor is its general edu- 

cational value small, considering the judgment, eelf- 
reliance, and exactness, required for good work. By 
this time the soups were cooked and served, and the re- 
porter can vouch for the success of the little cooks. 





A LESSON ON PAPER SOLID FORMS. 





Report of a lesson given in the pri: oe of gram- 

on cchoal No. 41. is M. a Prinet Melia forms cone, 
the t grade, the materials forms, cone, 

phan and d triangular pyramids, paper tableta, slates and pencils. 


The teacher directed the pupils to take the cone peed 
point to vertex, base, and curved surface. 

What can you tell me about the curved surface? ‘It 
tapers toward the vertex.” 

What has the square pyramid hke the cone? ‘“‘ A ver- 
tex.” ‘* Both have bases.” ‘‘ Both have plane surfaces.” 

Are the bases alike? ‘‘No; the base of the cone is a 
circle, the base of the square pyramid is a square.” 

Teil me something else about the square pyramid, that 
is different from the cone. 

“Tt has no curved surface. It has edges.” 

Take the square pyramid in your right hand and the 
triangular pyramid in the left. What is there alike 
about them ? 

“Both have vertices, plane faces, and isosceles tri- 
angles.” 

How many isosceles triangles has the square pyramid ? 
“Tt has four.” How many has the triangular pyramid? 
‘“‘ Three,” 

What shape are the bases? ‘‘ The base of the square 
pyramid is a square, the base of the triangular pyramid 
is an equilateral triangle.” 

What is an equilateral triangle ? 
sides of which are equal.” 

How many acute angles are there on the triangular 
pyramid? **Twelve.” Tell me an easy way of finding 
this out? ‘Count by threes, there are three on each 
side and threeon the base. Add by threes or say four 
times three.” 

Take your square pyramid and fit tablets to the sides 
and base. In the same way fit tablets to the triangular 
pyramid. When you have all the faces covered, lay the 
tablet for the side faces so that the triangles meet at one 
point and the tablet for the base so that one of its edges 
touches the base of one of the triangles. That is the 
shape you would draw if you were going to make this 
pyramid with paper. We will do this another way. 


‘* A triangle all the 








I 
Stand your square pyramid on your slate. Trace its 


base. Lay the pyramid on its side and trace one of it, 
triangular faces above the square, the base of the tri. 
angle touching the edge of the square. Place the pyra. 
mid on its base, in the traced square, turn it down and 


I 


trace another triangular face below the square. Tell me 
where to trace the other triangular faces. ‘‘One on the 
right hand side of the square and one on the left hand 


Stand the triangular pyramid onJits’base and trace 
around it. Lay it on one side and trace letting the base 
of the isosceles triangle touch one side of the equilateral 
triangle. Who can tell me how to trace the other sides? 





‘*Let each base of the isosceles triangles touch a side of 
the equilateral triangle.” 


” 
e+ 


FOLDING RHOMBS AND RHOMBOIDS. 








(Report of a lesson given to a 3rd grade class in the primary de- 
partment of grammar school No. 41, Miss M. [. Williams, prin- 
cipal. The material used was the four-inch square folding paper.) 
What shape is this paper? ‘It is square.” 
Tell me something about the square. ‘ It has four 
right-angles and four equal sides.”’ 
Lay the paper on your desk and fold a diagonal. What 
isa diagonal of asquare? ‘‘A line from one corner to 
the opposite corner through the center.” What have 
you, now that you have folded the diagonal? “ A right- 
angled triangle.” 
Show me the right angle; the acute angles. Unfold 
$ your paper ; fold the other diagonal; 
unfold; turn your paper upside down 
and fold a diameter. What is a 
diameter? ‘A line going from one 
side to the opposite side through 
the center.” 
Fold the other diameter and open the paper. Hold 
the paper at each end of adiameter. Make these ends 
touch,holding them together;fold on the diagonal creases, 
so that the paper forms a double right angled trianzle 
“Hold this right angle up likea 
pyramid. Taking the right hand 
corner of the triangle nearest you, 
fold it under so that the acute angle 
touches the right angle at the top of ~* a 
the pyramid. Fold the left hand corner in the same 
way and you will have a square. Fold the other tri- 
angle to a square in the same way. 
: You have a double square. Fold 
one side of one of tnese squares back 
to the middle crease. Fold the op- 
mw posite side from the opposite corner 
to the middle crease. 
What form have you? 
rhomboid.” 
How can you describe the rhom- 
boid? ‘It has two equal long sides, 
two equal short sides, two acute 
and two obtuse angles.” 
Take another paper. 











“ The 


Crease di- 


ameters and diagonals. “Make the 
double square. 


Fold the rhomboid. ad 

How do you make a rhomb out of a 
rhomboid? ‘Fold from the upper 
corner, the upper short side back to 
the middle crease; fold, from the 
lower corner, the lower short side 
back to the middle crease.” Tell me 
all you can about the rhomb. “It 
has four equal sides two acute angles, 
and two obtuse angles.” 
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AN AGGRAVATED CASE. 





A boy and his mother came up the stairs and entered 
the department, just before the school was called tosilence 
the other morning. 

The mother was from one of the back streets in our 
city, poorly dressed, slovenly, and with a depressed air 
that was most distressing to see. She sat down, witha 
long drawn sigh, in the chair I offered her, and began, 
with an eviden‘ attempt to bold herself in check, to give 
me the history of her boy. As she went on she warmed 
to her work, and before the bell rang she had succeeded 
in giving the young man a very bad character, and also 
in expressing her total inability to dea] with one who 


The boy took it all with the air of one long accustomed 
to similar outbursts. His knees were bent, shoulders de- 
pressed, head thrust forward, hands and face dirty, hair 
unco md, shoes the color of the last marsh explored. 
Though he was but fourteen years old he had permanent 
lines on the forehead and above the eye-sockets from 
long continued scowling. He carried the mark of his 
associations with him and was plainly a type of one edu- 
cated upon the street. I could easily place him in ima- 
ginationin his surroundings and recognize him as an im- 
portant factor there. 

Out of breath, the mother stopped and glared at the 
boy, and having given him the worst possible setting out 
asked me if I would enter him as a pupil in my school. 
I asked the boy to arrange some books on the desk in 
a certain way, and without appearing to notice him 
went on talking with the mother. He arranged the 
books quickly enough, and correctly. Then I asked about 
the marsh on the other side of the hill, and regarding the 
railroads that ran along its margin. He knew as much 
about them as I did, if not more. He did not know the 
name of the capital of the United States, nor the name of 
the capital of his own state: could not add } and } to 
save his life, and spelled bird *‘ bured” unblushingly. 

I concluded to take him into my (grammar) depart- 
ment and try to do something with him. This I told to 
the mother, and she departed without so much as a ‘‘ Good 
day !’’ or a ‘‘ Thank you!” After this lack in the mother 
I began to pity the boy. 

** Well, Frank, we’re in for it now,” I said. ‘‘ I want to 
find out something about you. Do you attend school 
every day, or do you take a day off now and then?” 

He went out of his way to impress me with the fact 
that he never played truant. 

I did not believe what he said, but I acted as if I was 
much relieved to know that he was a regular attend- 
ant at school, and that this was a great point in his 
favor. 

Then I told him that all the boys had clean faces, and 
clean hands in our school and that these boys would notice 
his if they weren’t put in better shape; also that he 
might go home and “fix up” a little and come back, 
when I would give him a seat in a class-room. 

‘By the way, Frank (as he was going out of the door), 
see if you can’t get a shine on those shoes.” 
He looked at his shoes, said * All right!” and passed 
down stairs. 

In half an hour he was back with his hands in toler- 
able shape, face quite clean, and hair in a sort of soaked 
regularity. His shoes were not blackened, and he hastened 
to inform me that his folks were without this article on 
the home premises. 

** Did you see your mother?” 

“* Yes; I got home before she did.” 

** What did she say ?” 

** She thought I'd been sent home. ” 

**So vou had.” 

** But she thought you'd sent me home.” 

“So I did.”, 

‘But she thought I'd been bad and you sent me home 
for that.” 

** Oh-h-h !” 

**Come, we'll go down to your class,” said I. 

I put him in a class near the rear of the department. 
The teacher of this class gets on the right side of a boy 
if he hasone. If net she goes to work and makes a right 
side to him. 

To-day I saw him struggling to perfect a capital ¢ in 
writing, and further, to make harmonious juncture with 
an a that came after it. I sat down and examined his 
work, and finding that his hand was clean, while I was 
writing I put my other hand on his. I worked and talked 
for a minute or so, suggested some improvements that I 
expected, said, ‘‘ Stick to it, Frank,” and went away. 

Poor little fellow! What's going to become of him! 
In a day or so I expect that his old associations will cal 
him with such a powerful voice that he'll obey and jump 
the school for a day orso, I'll tell you more by and 
by. 





WHAT CAME OF TEASING. 


(The teacher should tell the story and then question the children 
upon it.) 

On election day, last November, some children were 
playing around a bonfire in a vacant lot. One of them 
was a little girl named Fley. Some of her playma’»s 
dared Floy to walk through the fire. 

She did so, and in a moment her clothing was in a 
blaze. The other children, terribly frightened, ran 
away and poor little Floy ran screaming to her home. 








side,” 


walked in as crooked ways as he. 


When she reached there ber clothing was burned off and 
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she was, of course, dreadfully burned. She died, after 
some weeks of suffering. Her playmates, some of them 
the children who had ‘‘ dared her,” came to see her dur- 
ing her sickness and tried to cheer her and soothe her 
pain, but they could do very little for her and all that 
was done could not save her life. 

Do you think the children meant to hurt Floy when 
they dared her to walk through the fire ? 

Was it not very cruel fun? Would it not still have 
been cruel even if Floy had escaped without severe 
burns? Why? Is not anything cruel that frightens or 
puts anyone in danger, even if no further harm comes 
of it? 

Can real fun ever be cruel ? 

Suppose the children who dared Floy to run through 
the fire had done so themselves, what would you say of 
their conduct? Is it ever right to go into danger simply 
to show that we are not afraid? 

Is this real courage ? 

Was it right for Floy to do as the children told her? 

When is it right to go into danger? Then what 
should the children have done when they saw that 
Fioy’s clothing was on fire? Do you know what to do 
if your clothing or that of another person should take 
fire? 

How do you suppose the children felt when they saw 
what followed their cruel teasing? Did they not do all 
they could to show that they were sorry? Did this 
do Floy much good ? 

Should we not be very careful not to do harm that we 
can never repair? Are we not all likely to do mischief 
by saying foolish and thoughtless things, as these chil- 
dren did? 

Is it not wrong to tease when we see that what we say 
hurts some one’s feelings, even though we intend it only 
as a joke? 

Do we not say many things that we would not like 
others to say to us? 
others? 

Tam going to write some of the things we have talked 
of, on the blackboard. 

Never tease or ‘‘ dare” anyone into doing something 
dangerous. 

Daring is not always true courage. 

** Evil is wrought by want of thought, 
As well as by want of heart.” 








SUPPLEMENTARY. 


The teacher will find material bere to supplement the usual 
class work, If rightly used it will greatly increuse the general 
lutelligence of the pupils, and add to the interest of the schwol- 
tuom. 


SOME AUTHORS AND THELR DOGS. 





Charles Kingsley was very fund of pets, especially of 
dogs. He had a Scotch terrier, Dandy, that was the 
companion of his walk for thirteen years. Besid’s 
Dandy he had a retriever, called Sweep, and a ‘‘ Teckel” 
presented by the Queen, and named “ Victor” after her. 
This little creature was sick for some time before its 
death, and Kingsley sat up with it the two last nights of 
its life. He was fond of cats also, and there were 
always a number of them around the stable and home, 
He had a pet family of toads on the lawn, and he was 
very careful that the scythe did not come near them, 
A pair of sand-wasps lived in a crack in his dressing- 
room window. He was fond of every creature that 
lives, except the spider, to which he had a great dislike. 

Charles Reade, the novelist, was passionately fond of 
dumb animals. He had a dog which would jump on his 


’ table a half dozen times each day, hold out his paw, and 


wait till his master went through the usual formula : 
** How do you do, sir? You must excuse me to-day, as 
Lam very busy.” After this the dog would jump duwn 
and walk away. 





Washington Irving told that when he first visited 
Scott at Abbotsford he found him surrounded by dogs 
which seemed a part of the family. Several of them 
were always ready to join the two friends when they 
took their morning walks. Maida was a great stag- 
hound that considered himself the special friend of his 
master, and he always stalked along by his side. A 
black greyhound ramed Hamlet would gambol ahead, 
and cut up capers in a way that seemed to scandalize 
the grave Maida. Scott would often stop and talk to the 
dogs, as if they understood him, and they really seemed 


What is the only right way to treat } 


to be more intelligent than other dogs. When Maida 
died, Sir Walter buried him near the house, and placed 
over him a stone carved to represent the dead dog. On 
it was this inscription : 

‘** Beneath the sculptured form which late you wore, 
Sleep soundly, Maida, at your master’s door.” 





Emily Bronté (sister of Charlotte, and herself an 
author), had an enormous bull-dog which was very sav- 
age. Keeper was faithful to his friends, but woe to the 
one who attempted to strike him, for the furious beast 
would spring at his throat. Keeper had one bad habit ; 
he would go upstairs and stretch himself on one of the 
beds, much to the damage of the white counterpanes 
One day Emily resolved to give him a lesson, and she 
dragged him off the bed. This the dog would not stand, 
even from her, and he growled in anger. Emily had no 
stick, nor was there time to get one. She dared not 
take her eyes from him lest he would clutch her throat. 
As he sprang toward her, she met him with her clenched 
fist, and struck him in his fierce eyes. After she had 
punished him, she bound up his swelled head and petted 
him as usual. When she died, Keeper followed her to 
the grave, walking with the other mourners. He lay 
moaning at her door for many nights, until he seemed 
to understand that she was gone, when he took his place 
before Charlotte’s door. 





ee 


MONTH OF MAY. 





May 20.—JoOHN STUART MILL, b. 1806. 
May 23.—MARGARET FULLER Ossont, b. 1810, 


May 23.—TuHomas Hoop, b, 1798. 











The above is designed to be put upon the blackboard in time to 
allow the pupils to look up something about each. 


JOHN STUART MILL wasa distinguished English scholar 
and author. He wrote a great many books upon so- 
cial and political economy, logis and mental philoso- 
phy. His father educated him at home teaching him on 
a plan of hisown. He learned the Greek alphabet at 
the age of three, and when he was eight years old he had 
read many difficult Greek books. At a very early age 
he began to write, and to take an active interest in poli- 
tics. His work is considered very valuable. fis death 
took place in 1873. Shortly after that his ‘* Autobio- 
graphy” was published. It is a most interesting book, 
and should be read by all. 


MARGARET FULLER, one of the most remarkable of 
American women, was born in Cambridgeport, Mass. 
From her earliest childhood she was a great student, begin 
ning to study Latin atsix. During her girlhood se read, 
studied, and practiced music until she became very ac- 
complished, The family were poor, and Margaret taught 
to help support them. Her father died suddenly, and 
Margaret gave up an expected trip to Europe and worked 
harder than before. She next turned her atcention to 
journalism, For four years she edited the Dial. Dur- 
ing this time she published two books of translations 
from the German, a book of travels called ‘‘ Summer on 
the Lakes.” In 1844 she moved to New York to take the 
position of literary critic on the Tribune. A yeur and a 
half later she went to Europe, where she was the guest 
of Wordsworth, Carlyle, the Brownings, and many 
others. In Rome she met and married the Marquis 
Ossoli, a young Italian patriot. Margaret had written a 
history of Rome which she wished to publish in Amer- 
ica, In May, 1850 she started from Leghorn with her 
husband and child in a sailing vessel which was wrecked 
on Fire island. All three were drowned, and only the 
body of the child was recovered. 


THoMas Hoop was a famous English humorist and 
poet. He was born in Londen and most of his work 
was done there, At first he’ learned wood-engraving, 
then he became sub-editor of the London Magazine, and 
from this time he was constantly engaged in literary 
work. Some of his works are ‘* Whims and Oddities,” 
a novel, ‘‘ Tylney Hall,” ‘‘ Up the Rhine,” ,“* Whimsical- 
ities,” etc. Hood takes high rank as a poet. His 
Bridge of Sighs,” ‘‘ Eugene Aram’s Dream,” and ‘‘The 
Song of the Shirt,” are among the most perfect poems 
of their kind. He was often in need of money, and dur- 
ing his last illness, received a pensivn of 100 pounds, 
Hood died in 1845 and was buried in Kensal! Green cem- 
etry. 











MOTION SONG. 





By RosE SEELEY MILLER. 


Tune: *‘ Little Brown Jug.” 
We stand up straight upon our feet, 
We clasp our hands, see the fingers meet. 
We will tap our feet, we will clasp our hands, 
And do just what the song demands. 
Cho: 
Tra la la, don’t you see 
How happy in our school are we ? 
Tra la la, don’t you see 
We're happy as the birdies be ! 


Heads together, out-turned toes, 

Carefully we brush our clothes; 

We clap our hands as we sing our song, 

We're just as happy as the day is long. 
Chorus: 

Stand erect, heads all bowed ; 

What a sorry looking crowd! 

Raise the right hand, raise the left ; 

Now you look as tho’ bereft. 


Chorus. 
You’re mistaken, we're not sad, 
1 tell you that our hearts are glad; 
We clap our hands as we sing our song, 
We're just as happy as the day is long. 
(Motions to be made in accordance with the song. ‘These need 


no explanation except perhaps in the third stanza, when the heads 
should be dropped, and the eyes rubbed as tho’ crying.) 


— eee 


A BOY’S BELIEF, 


It isn’t much fun a-living 
If grandpa says what’s true. 
That this is the jolliest time o° life 
That 7’m a-passing through. 


I'm ’fraid he can’t remember, 
It's been soawful long. 

I’m sure if he could recollect 
He'd know that he was wrong. 


Did he ever have, I wonder, 
A sister just like mine, 
Who'd take his skates or break his kite, 
Or tangle up his twine ? 
Did he ever chop the kindling, 
Or fetch in coal and wood, 
Or offer to turn the wringer * 
If he did, he was awful good ! 


In summer, it’s ‘‘ weed the garden ;" 
In winter, it’s ‘‘ shovel the snow ; ”’ 
For there isn’t a single season 
But has its work, you know. 
And then, when a fellow’s tired, 
And hopes he may just sit still, 
It’s ‘* bring me a pail of water, son, 
From the spring at the foot of the hill. ” 


How can grandpa remember 

A fellow’s grief or joy? 
"Tween you and me, I don’t believe 

He ever was a boy. 
Ts this the jolliest time o’ life ?, 

Believe it I never can; 
Nor that it’s as nice to be a boy 
As a really grown-up man. 

—Harper’s Young People. 





An Ancient Physician's Wisdom. 


Galen writes : “ It is vain tospeak of cures or think of remedies. 
until such time as we have considered of the causes.”’ The cause 
of many diseases is want of vitality. Compound Oxygen ts 4 
vitalizer, and strikes directly at the root and source of the disease. 
by imparting new strength and vigor to every organ of the body. 

e submit a few testimonials from those who have helped them- 
selves by rmeans of Compound Oxygen. Here is what they say : 

Drs. STARKEY & PALEN:—“ I have used your Home Treatment 
of Compound Oxygen for catarrh. I can safely recommend it. 
R. C. Foster, Greenville, 8. C. Drs. StaRKEY & PALEY: 
“ About six years ago I had a number of Jung hemorrhages, {0! 
lowed by fever and great exhaustion. I used your Compound 
Oxygen tment, hemorrhayes . appetite returned, slept 
well, and general health became better than it had been tor 

ears.” Rev. C. A. DoNCAN, Pastor of Presbyterian Church, 

onesboro, Tenn. : 

Drs. STARKEY & PALEN :—“I believe the Compound OxyeeD 
Treatment as dispensed b = to be an invaluable remedy, 
because of the incalculable benefit I received from its use. 
Rev. A. M. Smirn, Pastor Evangelical Lutheran Church, Myers- 
ville, Md., Aug. 6, 1888. Drs. StaRKEY & PALEN :—‘* Your Com- 
pound Oxygen Treatment is the most raticnal .-— of relief in 
all throat and lung troubles, alsoin all nervous @omplaints.” H 
W. BRADLEY, W.D., Griffiths, Ga. ; 

Send for our Treatise on Compound Oxygen, giving its history 
nature, discovery, and results. Book sent free. There are mavy 
imitations under the same or different names, but none cenuine 
but. that manufactured by Das. STARKEY & PALEN, 1529 Arch 
street, Philadelphia, Pa., or 120 Sutter street, San Francisco, Ca! 
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IMPORTANT EVENTS, ETC. 


Selected from Our Timzs, published by E. L. Kellogg & Co.; 
price, 30 cents. 








NEWS SUMMARY. 


Aprit 12.—A $1,000,000 tire in Chicago.—Cruisers built in 
France sent to Pres. Balmaceda of Chili.—Repairs on the City of 
Paris nearly completed.—Franee said to be in danger of bank- 
ruptcy. 

Apri 13.—-Austria asks for a modification of the McKinley tar- 
iff.—Parnell ignores the doings of the McCarthy followers.—Jef- 
ferson’s birthday observed in New York. 

APRIL 14.—Race war at Charlotte, N. C.—Great suffering in 
Chili on account of the prolonged struggle.— A Russian warship 
stopped by the Turks at the Dardanelles, but finally allowed to 
proceed. 

APRIL 15.—France making commercial treaties with Belgium, 
Switzerland, Italy, and Austria.—England protests against the 
double duties imposed by Balmaceda and the Chilian congress.— 
Mobammedan missionaries to be sent to England. 

APRIL 16.—Mr. Gladstone expresses his opinion of the bill for 
the suppression of the opium traffic in India. 

APRIL 17.—President Harrison arrives in Texas. —Hindus riot- 
ing in Benares on account of the destruction of a temple by the 
government. 

A CENTURY OF INVENTION. 

A remarkable centennial has just occurred—that of the 
United States patent system. Never in the history of the 
world has there been such activity of inventive genius as 
during the last century. The principal inventions comprise 
the application of electricity—the telegraph, the electric 
light, the telephone, the phonograph ; the application of 
steam; the innumerable novelties and improvements in 
machinery ; the invention of sewing machines and type- 
writers and reapers; the development of the printing 
press; the multiplication of mechanical and agricultural 
tools ; the perfection of the conveniences of railway travel 
and traffic; and the advance in various manufactures and 
in other appliances of civilization. The chief names are 
those of Evans, Fulton, Morse, Henry, Bigelow, Whitney, 
Howe, Edison, Bell. Hoe, Ericsson, McCormick, Colt, and 
Remington. Describs some of the inventions of these 
men. 


A BOUNDARY ERROR. 


It has just been discovered that a mistake was made in 
running our northwestern boundary that gives to the 
United States a piece of territory as large as Rhode Island 
more than the agreement called for. This was that the 
boundary between our possessions should be the forty- 
ninth parallel of latitude. Some three years ago the gov. 
ernment at Washington sent out latitude and longitude 
squares, which were filled in with the result of surveys. 
The surveyors were astonished to find that the iron monu- 
ments used to mark the boundary were 360 yards uorth of 
the boundary at Blaine, and many wiles east of there. 
The U. 8. officers went over their work again and again, 
only to verify the fact that the monuments were too far 
north. It is supposed that when the boundary line survey 
was made in 1852, under the joint American and English 
commission, a slight errur was made by the surveyors in 
Northern Montana. This was trifling at the start, but 
kept widening out until it covered 360 yards, when the 
straits of Georgia were reached. The British cannot de- 
mand the land back, because the boundary is marked by 
these iron posts, which are placed every mile from the 
Lake of the Woods to the Pacific coast. From the Lake of 
the Woods eastward the boundary is fixed by lakes and 
rivers. 

RECIPROCITY PosTPONED.—The abrupt breaking off of 
the negotiations for reciprocity is causing some comment. 
The postponement is not the fault of the Canadian com- 
missioners, as they went to Washington prepared to make 
large concessions. Canadian manufacturers are very much 
pleased with this resulc. What would be the effect of 
reciprocity ” 





A Famous LEADER'S DEATH.—Gen. Joseph E. Johnstone 
the noted Confederate leader, died at Washington recently 
of heart disease, aggravated by a cold received while at- 
tending Gen.. Sherman’s funeral. Gen. Johnstone was 
well known in the national capital and liked by all. What 
part did Gen. Johnstone take in the war ? 

UNITED STATES AND SWITZERLAND. —These two countries 
have agreed to submit to arbitration any disputes that may 
arise between them. The United States makes the offer to 
other countries to adopt arbitration on the same terms. 

A BELLAMY CoLoNy.—It is proposed to form a co-opera- 
tive colony in Kansas on the plan of Mr. Edward Bellamy. 
jt is to comprise about 500 people at first. 





A CopPer TRUST.—Arrangements were made in Phila- 
delphia the other day for the formation of a trust which, 
it is said, will rival the sugar trust. The object was to 
form a combination among manufacturers to control the 
output of goods, and establish a schedule of prices. 





NEGROES IN OKLAHOMA.—When the territory was opened 
for settlement there was a rush of blacks and whites to it. 
Many of the blacks were poor and suffered considerably, 
but were helped by those of their race who had money. It 
is estimated that there are about 2,000 negroes in and 
around Guthrie. A newspaper correspondent writes that 
there is not a white person in Langston (twelve miles 
northeast of Guthrie), and it is proposed to make it a dis- 
tinctively negro city. The doctor, school-master, and 
preacher are all black. The principal object in founding 
this town on the eastern border was to be near the lands of 





OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO PUPILS. 





POISONED ARROWS.—The poisons used by natives of 
Africa on their arrows are very deadly, causing faintness, 
palpitation of the heart, nausea, pallor, and in a very short 
time, death. One man died in one minute from a pin-hole 
made in his arm by an arrow, and a woman expired after 
she had been carried one hundred paces from whefé she 
was shot. One ofthe poisons isa dark substance like pitch, 
said to be prepared from a local species of arum. It is 
strong enough to kill elephants. Carbonate-of-ammonia if 


the Iowas, which are expected to be open for settlement | used in time, is a very effective antidote. 


before fall. 

THE HUGUENOTs.—The Huguenot society of America 
held its annual meeting in New York recently. Its object 
is to perpetuate the memory and promote the principles of 
the Huguenots. Who are the Huguenots, and what was 
the edict of Nantes ? 





A Dust Storm At SKA.—The American bark Payson 
Tucker, on its way to New York from Cienfuegos, passed 
through a queer storm fifty miles north of Hatteras. A 
light rain from the west brought down a yellow powder 
that covered the decks to the depth of nearly a quarter of 
an inch. It is supposed to have been pulverized soil caught 
up by a whirlwind on land and carried out to sea. De- 
scribe some of the effects of the wind along the coast. 

OSTRICHES IN CALIFORNIA.—One hundred and sixty-two 
ostriches at the Calif ostrich farm, near Anaheim, Cal., 
were sold at private sale for $6,000. The birds were as. 
sessed at $11,000, and are claimed to be worth $30,000. The 
buyers are a local company of capitalists and speculators. 
What makes ostriches valuable ? 





FROM WINNIPEG TO HupsoN BAY.—The company that 
proposes to connect these two points by rail has promised 
to complete one hundred miles of the road this season. 
This will bring Winnipeg many hundred miles (commer- 
cially) nearer the sea, and will furnish an outlet for the 
grain of a large territory to Europe. ‘Trace a route, by 
way of Hudson bay, from Winnipeg to Europe. What 
prevents the navigation of Hudson bay at some seasons of 
the vear ? 

THE PRESIDENT IN THE SOUTH.—AII citizens of the nation 
should be pleased at the warm welcome President Harri. 
son received in the South. At Chattanooga the train rolled 
into the station amid the booming of cannon. The town 
was gaily decorated, and a great throng welcomed the 
presidential party. ‘Thousands of steam whistles made a 
din as the traiu stopped at Atlanta, and multitudes of peo- 
ple lined the railroad tracks. 

THE FISHERIES QUESTION.—On account of the arrange- 
ment for a conference between the United States and 
Canada on trade matters next October, the minister of the 
Dominion has agreed to continue the modus vivendi re- 
garding the Atlantic fisheries. The departmeut of marine 
will continue to issue licenses. What part of the United 
States sends the most of the fishermen to northeru waters ? 

KENTUCKY'S NEW CONSTITUTION.--A new constitution 
has been drawn up for the state, which provides for the 
Australian ballot, establishes a railroad commission, re- 
vokes all lottery charters, minimizes child labor, prevents 
payment of employes other than in money, und forbids the 
bringing of armed bands into the state except upon appli- 
cation of the legislature. What is meant by the Austra- 
lian ballot ’ 





CRUISING FOR WREcKs.—The U.S. steamship Yantic has 
just made a cruise along the Atlantic coast for the purpose 
of blowiug up all dangerous wrecks lying between Sandy 
Hook and Charleston, S.C. During the trip they removed 
wrecks that were dangerous to ships off the mouth of Del- 
aware river, Absecom light, and Cape Charles, and at the 
mouth of the Chesapeake. In what ways does the federal 
government aid navigation ? 

BRAZIL’s PRESIDENT INAUGURATED.—Gen. Deodoro Fon- 
seca, the first president of Brazil, was inaugurated re- 
cently. Everything was done quietly and in order. 





GOING ARCUND THE WORLD.—The Canadian Pacific com- 
pany’s steamer, Empress of Japan, for service between 
Vancouver and Yokohama, sailed from Liverpool April 12 
on a voyage around the world. 

THE TRIPLE ALLIANCE.—Premier di Rudini said lately it 
was difficult to imagine that England and Italy would re- 
main passive while war was being waged by Frauce and 
Russia against Germany and Austria, even if the dreibund 
did not exist. If Austria attacked Russia, or Germany 
declared war with France, their action would not imply 
that Italy was to join in the movement. France will not 
go to war as long as the dreibund exists. That will not be 
dissolved as long as France maintains such a decidedly 
hostile attitude. Neither Austria nor Germany dream of 
making an attack. 


| 





TWENTY-FOUR HowUR NOTATION.—Very slow progress 
seems to be made in adopting the system that numbers 
from one to twenty-four, instead of one to twelve. Tt has 
been adopted on the Canadian Pacific railroad, and on the 
railways throughoutIndia. It may be an improvement for 
the railways, but the general public evidently would rather 


have the old system. 


STENOGRAPHERS’ EXPERTNESS.—A Michigan short-hand 
writer is said to have written at a rate of 200 words a 
minute for three hours. An Englishman reported a ser- 
mon at the rate of 213 words a minute, and a Scotchman 
took down 8,800 words in forty minutes. During a five- 
minute test two Western stenographers wrote 267 and 261 
words per minute respectively 

POPULATION OF THE WORLD.—The Royal Geographical 
Society gives the present population of the world as 1,487,- 
600,000, an increase of 8 per cent. in the last ten years. 
Asia has the largest population, 850,000,000, and the 
lowest rate of increase ; while North America bas 89,250,- 
000 or about 14 to the square mile. It has shown the most 
rapid growth, 20 per cent. during the past ten years. 





FLOWERS OF THE FAR NortTH.—A recent visitor to 
southern Alaska says that one may stand on the border of 
an ice field miles in breath and pluck as beautiful a garland 
of flowers and ferns as ever graced a May festival. A few 
feet above the timber line it isalways winter. In the higher 
mountains there is no vegetation 


SPEED OF THE FLY.-—The speed of the pigeon has been 
considered wonderful, but that of the fly is much more 
marvelous. Probably all have seen one keep up with a 
horse and pester it, easily flying at the rate of ten or 
twelve milesan hour. The fly’s wings, it is said, ordinarily 
make six kundred strokes a second which carry it about 
twenty-five feet, but a seven-fold velocity can be attained, 
making 175 feet per second, so that under certain circum- 
stances it can outstrip a racehorse 


THE TIBIT PLATEAU.--Capt. Grombchefsky who has re- 
turned to St. Petersburg from Tibet, reports that in May 
last he reached the plateau in the Southwestern part of 
that country 16,000 feet above the sea. The cold was ex- 
ceedingly trying to man and beast. The country consisted 
of a sandy, saline wilderness, diversified by low hills and 
large lakes 


MAKING MAPs.—Students of geography should remem- 
ber that, while they can rely on the accuracy of the out 
lines of the continents and much of the interior detail, 
there are large sections of the world that are practically 
unknown. Thorough accuracy requires a topographical 
survey. Europe isthe best known continent because sur- 
veyors have gone over almost every country thoroughly. 
India also, since it has been a British possession, has been 
well mapped. Many countries like China, Japan, and 
South Africa have only had general surveys, but the prin- 
cipal features of the maps are fairly accurate. It may be 
said that only the coast of Africa is well known. The in- 
terior of much of South America has not been surveyed 
in detail. A great part of our country bas been sur- 
veyed topographically, although there is a large part yet 
to be covered. Of late much has been done in the Rocky 
mountain region, and the entire coast line has been mapped 
out with great accuracy 


MAKING HOLLOW STEEL CYLINDERS.—A German claims 
to have discovered a process of making hollow steel. A 
solid ingot heated cherry red is forced through two great 
cone-shaped rollers placed at an oblique angle and revol 
ving in contrary directions. A twisted hollow steel cylin- 
der is thus made, which holds the strength of the fiber and 
can stand as much strain as a solid steel bar. The gain in 
lightness and strength in the building of steé@l sWips. 
bridges, guns, shells, and many other things, is a matter of 
great importance. 





VANCOUVER’S FUTURE.-An enthusiastic traveler says that 
this city has a great future before it. Aside from its great 
mineral resources in silver, iron, tin, shale, and the like 
there are large beds of kerosene shale, and anthracite coal. 
The region back of the bay is also richjin hard woods— 
oaks, cherry, waluut, beech, and the like—virgin forests 
where the woodman’s ax has never yet been heard. Van- 
cover has a mulation of about 15,000 and is rapidly grow 
ing. It is a large mapufacturing center, especially for the 
making of cabinet works in bard wood. The climate is 
moderate and very mild-tempered, neither too cold in win- 
ter nor too hot in summer. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


So many Questions are received that the columns of the whole 
paper are not lerge enough to hold all the answers to them. We 
are therefore compelled to adhere to these rules : 

1. Ail questions relating to school management or work will be 
answe on this page or by letter. 2. All questions that can be 
answered by reference to an ordinary te or dictionary mv st 
be ruled out, and all anonvmous communications rejected. The 
names of persons sending letters will be withheld if requested. 








A LIBRARY INDISPENSABLE. 

I suppose it must have been ten yearsago that I got hold 
of a copy of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL, accidentally. I was 
then on a farm, and hard at work. I had driven over 
to an institute, to be at the closing up, and to take home 
the daughters of the farmer—both being teachers. They 
brought home some circulars and pamphlets of publishers, 
and some educational papers; this bundle of papers was 
handed to me with the remark, “‘ —-- there is enough read. 
ing to keep you going fora month.” I may explain this 
by saying that I was hungry for reading. Well, I opened 
the bundle, and the educational papers were all I found of 
any interest. It may seem strange, but I was interested 
in the discussions about teaching, though at that time I 
never thought of being a teacher. 

Circumstances threw it in my way next winter to go to 
an academy where there was a man of the right stamp. I 
was filled with ambition to be like him; it seemed to me 
there was nothing so glorious as to teach, and encouraged 
by this man I determined toteach a small school the next 
winter. [ got a school, and was soon in trouble. Then I 
remembered what I had read in THE SCHOOL JOURNAL, and 
got the copies out of my trunk. 

The particular article that had struck my attention said 
the teacher must study education just as a physician 
would study medicine. I determined to do this. The 
writer recommended Page’s “Theory and Practice of 
Teaching,” and I got it and read it over and over. This 
was the beginning of my library. Then I subscribed for 
THE ScHOOL JOURNALand bought other books, until I have 
thirty books on the subject of education. 

Some one will ask if I have made any money by all this 
expense and study, and I can say that I have, though I did 
not undertake it for that. I taught in that first school- 
house for two winters. Then I felt as though I could man- 
age some larger boys and girls, and got a school near — ; 
here I had a good chance to pursue some studies, and recite 
to a retired clergyman. I took hold of Olmstead’s astron- 
omy, geometry and trigonometry, natural philosophy and 
geology. I read history and grappled with literature. In 
the spring I was hired in the union school to finish out the 
term of a teacher who was taken sick. They must have 
liked me, for I was hired in the fall, and finally became 
the principal. 

I now think that the mainstay of my success has been 


- my knowledge of education. I urge every teacher I em- 


ploy to own books relating to education. My list of five 
best books would be Page’s “Theory and Practice,” Par- 
ker’s “ Talks,’’ Quick’s “‘ Reformers,” Payne’s “ Lectures,” 
Currie’s ‘‘Common School Education.” To these add such 
books as Hughes’ “ Attention,” Grube’s “‘ Method,” and 
others published at a low price, and a library of great 
value may be collected. 


Edgemore, N. D. MYRON RissTON. 


SPELLING LESSONS. 

I have iaid aside spelling books, and yet I give great attention 
to spelling. But there is very poor spelling in my school, so that 
I am tempted to go back to the spelling book. I am of the opinion 
that I do not know how to teach spelling. Will you make some 
suggestions ? A. F. 

You are probably correct in your judgment of the cause 
of your failure. It is not easy to teach spelling well—that 
is, rapidly and securely. (1) Don’t have too high a stand- 
ard as to what your pupils can accomplish in the way of 
spelling. How many words and what words should a 
pupil of seven years be able to write? Oneofeight? One 
of nine? One of ten? One of eleven? One of twelve? 
Now the failure of the spelling book was that it laid out a 
list of words, and insisted on ull learning this list. If the 
book had been divided into seven parts, the first part for 
pupils seven years of age, the second for additional words 
for those eight years of age, etc., and these words had been 
properly selected, such a spelling book would not have 
been a bad thing—in the hands of a good teacher. 

The trouble with you is, probably, that you do not have 
a good list or vocabulary, and if you do, that you do not 
present it properly, that is, teach it scientifically. 

Let us suppose that you plan out a list; that yon geta 
little book and write in it 800 words—100 words a month 
for eight months for the seven-year-old children. When 
they learn to write let them copy ten of these per day, 
neatly. Do this for each of your seven grades: you will 
have 5,600. There will be other words, such as Washing- 
ton, Lincoln, that come in the way of history and current 
events ; other words such as New York, England, etc., that 
come in the way of geography, so that you will have 10,000 
words for a vocabulary of a boy or girl of fourteen. 


writing these words down is not necessarily spelling them. 
Spelling means to put the letters of the word{in their right 
order, and supposes an act of attention, of effort at first ; 
afterward it becomes automatic. 

The words of your vocabulary must all be written 
with atteption—there must be a motive, an interest in 
doing it. The writing of stories, descriptions, condensa- 
tions ; the copying of things in books or from the black- 
board ; the copying of lists of books when there is some 
object—all these are good ways of spelling. Supposing 
you copy lists from the blackboard : 

(1) Have neat and plain writing. (2) Examine yourself 
(or have a good speller do it) on every list. (8) Mark the 
wrongly spelled words. (4) Have the pupil spell these cor- 
rectly—find out himself the way. (5) Let him keep a list 
of these words. (6) Let him copy this list of words until 
he knows how to spell them. (These last two points are 
very important.) (7) Let him introduce these words into 
stories and description. Finally, good spelling takes time 
and labor. 


AN OPEN LETTER. 


DEAR PRINCIPALS: I have come to the conclusion that 
improvement is needed in the ranks of principals quite as 
much as among assistants. 

Of course some are “very, very good,” and a few are 
“horrid ;” but the majority may be termed “ average.” 

Let me describe my ideal principal, and see if you do not 
think it worth while to try to become like him. Heis a 
man who possesses fine scholarly attainments, professional 
enthusiasm, rare executive abilitv, generous sympathy, 
and social and Christian culture. He is neat in attire and 
habits. He is as courteousto his assistants as if they were 
queens of a drawing-room. He expects them to do good 
work and criticises kindly when criticism is needed; but 
they are sure of his generous appreciation of their efforts. 
The pupils are certain of his justice and his sympathy, and 
the few who do not appreciate these qualities admire the 
force with which he can kick a football. He is a man of 
whom people say, “It is good to have him ir the com- 
munity.” 
And now are you saying, “Such am I”? Areyou manly, 
courteous, conscientious, and unselfish ? Are youscholarly 
and cultured? Are you thoroughly interested in your 
work? If you are, then you are the man or you are some- 
body like him ; and I am the representative of your ~srist- 
ants. We will sing the doxology when the average 
principal reaches your height. If youare not, gointo your 
study, and commune with yourself, but don’t show this 
letter to your assistants, unless you intend to remodel 
yourself, for they will measure you by it. And don’tshow 
it to your trustees ; for, if you do, they will come here and 
take our principal away, and you—where will you be 
then ? Yours truly, 
SoMEBODY’s FIRST ASSISTANT. 


1 bave heard that the flowers in Australia are scentless, the birds 
without song, and that the trees shed their bark instead of their 
leaves. Is th.s s0, and if so, why ? L. L, R. 
Australia is not songless or scentless. Some flowers 
have no perfume, and some birds do not sing, but that is 
the exception, not the rule. 





May [ properly inquire of you 1f a person holding a state certifi- 
cate is entitled to teach in the state an indefinite length of time or 
if, at the end of a certain period, he must satisfactorily pass other 
examinations in order to continue in service ? A. F. 8. 

A state certificate entitles one to recognition as a teacher 
without examination. Some of our larger cities, however, 
will not accept such teachers unless they are willing to be 
subjected to periodical examinations. 





What two text-books do*you think the best for starting ® 
teachers’ training class ? 

Athens, Me. F. W. W. 

This depends upon the advancement of the teachers. For 
beginners, take Joseph Payne’s “ Lectures on Education,” 
and David Page’s ** Lectures on Teaching.’’ For advanced 
teachers, study Rosmini’s ‘“‘ Method in Education,” and 
Radistock’s ‘‘ Habit,’ with Compayre’s ‘‘ History of Edu- 
cation.” 


1. Please give a sketch of Pestalozzi and Freebel. 2. Would 
buying charts, globes, etc., enabling a teacher to co better work 
in schoo!-room, a means of securing for him a higher position 
in school work ? QUIRER. 

1, THE JOURNAL gave a sketch of Pestalozzi Jan. 10, 1891, 
and contains more facts concerning him in the issue of 
April 18, in an article called a biographical study. A short 
review of Froebel and his werk also appears. 

2. Anything that gives a teacher greater teaching power 
ought to be considered a factor in elevating him to higher 
positions. Apparatus is of much use in aiding to under- 
stand difficult problems. 


When visitors enter the school-room is it not well to introduce 
guste to them, teaching the children to acknowledge the intro- 

uction easily and poy! ? I have neverseen this done in school, 
but it seems to be a good idea, H. L. W. 


It is well to introduce pupils during intermission, 


of importance enough tv be recognized in a social way, 





Now it is important for you to remember that simply 


Much practical training in etiquette can thus be given, 


THE EDUCATIONAL FIELp 
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CHARLES H. McGREW. 


Charles H. M. McGrew was born near Sigourney, Iowa, 
1856, of a Scotch Presbyterian and Quaker ancestry. His 
early childhood was free, natural, and happy; but left 
motherless and homeless at eight, he was afterwards 
inured to all the labor, toil, and exposure of Western farm 
life. His early schooling was in a log house, in winters 
only, with poor and untrained teachers. Completing 
a high school course, he began life at eighteen as a dis- 
trict school teacher; entering the Iowa state college of 
science and mechanics at twenty, he graduated in 
science and letters at the head of his class, as a 
bachelor of science. He paied his way through high 
school by choring, through college by teaching. While 
principal of a graded school in Ill, he was nominated and 
elected county superintendent of his native county, 
Keokuk, in Iowa. As uperintendent he conducted a 
series of institutes for the teachers and people ; changed 
the county institute into a manual training school with a 
four years’ graded course of professional study; and was 
the first superintendent in Iowa toadopta plan of gradua- 
tion from the normal institute, thus giving a trained 
class of teachers to the common schools and stimulating 
professional growth. 

Declining a renomination and deciding to fit himself 
for higher pedagogical work,in 1884 he returned to college 
and completed a post-graduate course in educational 
psychology, science and art of teaching, and kindergar- 
tening, receiving the M. Ph. Duringhis college Jife,and 
ever after, he was a favorite student and warm friend of 
Dr. A. S. Welch. In 1886, he began his work in Cali- 
fornia. Since then he has devoted himself entirely to the 
New Edueation, either as professor of psychology and 
pedagogy in the University of the Pacific, or institute con- 
ductor. He has conducted thirty-two institutes and de- 
livered over sixty lectures. He conducted the first series 
of pedagogical institutes every held in California, devoting 
the sessions to thechild mind, kindergarten methods, 
manual training, and objective teaching. He organized 
the California summer school of methods, with a board 
of directurs, which is now incorporated. Mrs. Sarah B. 
Cooper, the eminent kindergarten philanthropist, in an 
extended review of his work for the New Education in 
her recent report, says: ‘‘California will occupy 4 
higher place in educational matters during all the years 
to come because of the substantial and valuable work of 
Professor C. H. McGrew.” 

Mr. McGrew’s professional career is marked with dis- 
tinct ideas and aims. He teaches according to the new 
and developing psychology and scientific pedagogy. He 
advocates the kindergarten system and _ its devel- 
opment as the proper manual training for common 
schools. He aims to make teaching a profession, and 
holds that every college should have a chair of pedagogy, 
every normal school should be a professional school, «ud 
that teachers’ training colleges are our greatest educa- 
tional needs. He is a devoted student of his profession, 
aman of ideas and ideals, liberal and scientific in his 
thinking, He is earnest, conscientious, and has the 
courage of his convictions,—the ability to make warm 


especially the older ones. It makes them feel that they are | ‘Tiends, toinspire enthusiasm, to plan and to organize. His 


success is due solely to his energy, insight, and devotion 
to his work and ideals. 
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pror. 8. S. Parr has just been re-elected superin- 
tendent of the schools at St. Cloud, Minn., and voted 
an increase of salary of $200, so that he is now paid 
92,000. Asso many of the growing cities at the West 
pay small and mean salaries to their teachers, this action 
shows that St. Cloud appreciates an able man, and tries 
to pay him. 
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Tue Educational Institute held annually in New 
Brunswick, Canada, will be postponed this year, so that 
its members may attend the meeting of the National 
Association at Toronto. Secretary Allison informs us 
that there will be no meeting of the Nova Scotia Provin- 
cial Educational Association this summer for the same 
reason. A meeting may possibly be held about Christ- 
mas. 

PRESIDENT ELIOT proposed that the course at Har- 
yard university should be completed in three years ; but 
on April 8 overseers determined that this should not be 
done ; the study must extend over four years to gain the 
degree of A.B. 

Mr. WILLARD WoopakD, of the well-known publish- 
ing firm of Geo. Sherwood & Co., Chicago, died March 
19 from la grippe. He was born in Hopkinton, Mass., 
and gained a good education in the district schools of 
his native place. He became a teacher in the Chicago 
public schools for about eight years. As the salaries at 
that time were very low, he abandoned teaching, and 
engaged with Geo. & C. W. Sherwood, taking charge of 
the agency work of the subscription book they were 
then publishing, ‘‘ Horace Greeley’s American Conflict.” 
During this time he became candidate for alderman, 
through the earnest requests of the city teachers, and 
was elected. His first work was in behalf of the schools, 
and through his effort the salaries of the teachers were 
raised to the present amount. He continued in the com- 
mon council for eight years, and was connected with 
every public discussion of any importance, up to the 
time of his death. In 1873 he was elected state senator, 
and served one term. He helped to establish the public 
library, and was one of the first members of the board, 
appointed by Hon. Jos. Madill. He was park commis- 
sioner on the West side for two terms, having been pres- 
ident of the body for three different years. After the 
fire, he purchased C. W. Sherwood’s interest in the 
above named firm, and had practically the full manage- 
ment of the interests of the company, being at his office 
every day within three days of his death. His death 
is a public loss to the city he helped to build up. 





THREE new and valuable books for teachers have just 
been issued by E. L. Kellogg & Co. ‘‘ Outlines of the 
History of Education” is by Prof. Reinhart, Ph.D., late 
principal of the Paterson high school. This has 77 pages, 
the price is 20 cents, by mail 23 cents; it is a new, fresh 
book, 2asily mastered, and easily understood. Teachers 
must have some idea of the history of education, and 
this will be a capital help for them. 

“* Self Culture, Mental, Physical, and Moral,” by Prof. 
John Stuart Blackie, of the University of Edinburgh, is 
a reprint of a capital little work that every thinking 
student should have. Price, 20 cents ; by mail, 23 cents, 
It is well worth 50 cents. The book has suggestions of 
priceless value. 

The “Life of Pestalozzi” is by Amos M. Kellogg, 
editor of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. This is a small book, 
but it aims to point out the discoveries that Pestalozzi 
made, that are acting to-day with such power in mold- 
our school systems. Price, 12 cents; by mail, 15 cents. 

BUSINESS preparation is becoming an important partof 
school work. For example, the Dolgeville, New York, 
academy has a two years’ commercial course of study 
that commends itself to practical people. It includes 
arithmetic, physiology, American history, book-keeping, 
penmanship, rhetoric, civil government, business cor- 
respondence, and commercial law. The boys’ high 
school, Brooklyn, has added a business course to its 
curriculum, It covers two years’ work and includes 
phonography, law, political economy, bookkeeping, pen- 
manship, business forms, etc. 





THE women all over the world are stirring themselves 
for better opportunities for their sex. Among other 
nations, the women of Greece do not believe in education 
being all on the male side; and they are right. They 
are niaking their voices heard in behalf of schools in 
which the girls shall have equal advantages with the 
boys. Three thousand of them have just signed a peti- 
tion to the government to grant them institutions in 
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which they shall be educated up to the standard for 
women which obtains in other lands. Greece will do 
well to heed their demand. 

As civilization progresses it is found that all sorts of 
workers need education. For example, Lady Tilley is 
about to establish a school for the training of nurses in 
St. John, N. B. 

In Jamestown, New York, several dealers in cigar- 
ettes have been driven out of the business by the vigor- 
ous action of the school board, as they ought to be in 
every town in this country where children are tempted 
tosmoke. The amount of injury done to the growing 
boy by cigarettes cannot be estimated. 

HERE is a straw showing which way the wind is blow- 
ing : In 1889, 1,057 teachers in the elementary schools of 
Germany enjoyed the benefits of the free course in hor- 
ticulture which that government provides annually. 
Realities are becoming appreciated, while theories are 
more and more discounted. 





THE papers say that the average Montana male teacher 





CHAUTAUQUA is taking the world, especially the world 
of our country. Southern California has instituted one 
at Pacific grove to continue two weeks, from June 24 to 
July 7. Supt. Monroe, of Pasadena, is in charge of its 
school of methods. 


THE eighth annual session of H. E. Holt’s normal 
music school at Lexington, Mass., (ten miles from Bos- 
ton) will open August 4 and close August 26 with gradua- 
tion exercises. The course of instruction has special 
reference to the needs of those engaged in teaching 
music in public and private schools.’ A post-graduate 
course will be added, including a normal practice class 
in actual teaching. 





PROFESSOR EDMUND J. JAMES, of the university of 
Pennsylvania, has been elected president of the Ameri- 
can Society for the Bxtention of University Teaching. 
Nearly 6,000 persons have attended the lectures given in 
Philadelphia and vicinity during the season just closed, 
a record surpassing any hitherto made even in Great 
Britain. Professor James will make an effort to unite 
all the colleges in Philadelphia and vicinity into a union 
for effective University Extension work. 
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NEW YORK CITY. 

THE New York Kindergarten Association gave a rid- 
ing entertainment on the evening of April 15, at the 
Central Park riding academy. A large number of inter- 
ested spectators enjoyed the exhibition, and assisted in 
putting a large number of dollars in the society’s treas- 
ury. 





Miss CAROLINE T. HAVEN’s kindergarten of 90 chil- 
dren, at the Workingman’s school, celebrated Froebel’s 
birthday April 21, with appropriate songs, flowers, re- 
freshments, for the children, and abundant floral trib- 
utes for Uncle Froebel, whose picture was wreathed with 
roses and smilax and set above a bank of flowering plants, 
some of them tied with ribbons and im gilded flower-pots 
brought by the children. The kindergartner told them 
that when Froebel was an old man he said he ‘ loved 
birds, and flowers, and children ; he loved all things.” 

Tue free kindergarten of All Souls’ church, under the 
charge of Miss Van Wagenen, celebrated Froebel’s birth- 
day on April 22. The children had taken great pride 
in earning money to buy flowers for the festival, that 
the gifts might be their very own. One little girl 
brought an Easter lily bearing several blossoms,on April 
21, ‘‘ Because,” she said, “it is Uncle Froebel’s real 
birthday, though we are to have our party to-morrow.” 





AT the next quarterly meeting of the Conference of | * 
Educational Workers to be held at the College for the 
Training of Teachers, 9 University place, Saturday, April |® 
25, at 2 P. M., papers will be read by Mrs. Sara D. Jen- 
kins on “‘ Methods versus Devices in Language and Lit- 
erature ;” Miss Emily Sartain on ‘‘ Drawing and Art 
Education ;” and Mr. J. Frederick Hopkins on *‘ Con. 
structive Drawing : its Relation to Form Study, to In- 
dustrial Work in the Schools, and to Constructive 
Design.” 





receives $75.08 per month ; females, $56.92. This is not | ll. 
good pay considering the expense of living in Montana. | og 





EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATIONS. 


a Association, Toronto, Ontario, Canada, July 14, 15 
Florida State penecigtirs, 78 ay » Mere b 11. 
July 6 and 7. 


American Institute, Beth’ 
Pennsy!vania State, Bedford. “tuly 7 7 ree. 
Teachers’ Assembly, — City, June 16. 
Southern Teachers’ Assoc’n., Chattanooga, ‘lenn., July 7 and &. 
Georgia State Association, Brunswick, April 28-May i. 
New York State Association, Saratogs. July 7-9. 
Alabama State Association, April. 
Southern Illinois Association, Mt. Vernon, Aug. 3. 
; —— Educators’ Association of America, C a B.Y. 
ul 
+ ~~ Te Teachers’ Associaticn, Lake Geneva, Wis,, July 


1, 2, 
Botte Carolina State Teachers’ Association. In summer. Place 
and exact time not decided 
North Carolina State Association, Morehead a City June 16-30, 
Missouri State, Pertie Springs. June 23. 24, 25 
Maryland State, Ocean Sity, July 6, 7, 8. 
West Virginia, Buckhannon, July 7. 


SUMMER SCHOOLS. 
me Summer School, Glens Falls, N. Y., 


Martha's Vineyard Summer Institute, begins July 13. 
Amherst Summer School, July 7-August 10. 


July 21, three 


Western Summer School of Kindergarten and Primary Methods, 
La Porte, Ind. Courses begin June 15 and 29. 
Alfred Hail Summer School of English, French, and German, 
Prudence Island, R. I. 
be School of Elocution and Oratory, Thousand [sland 
Park, N.Y. July 6-August 14 
wundiana Summer School of Methods, Indiana, Pa. July 3, three 


. — School of Languages, Asbury Park, N.J.,and Chicago 
C. E. Holt’s Normal Music School, Lexington, Mass., August 4- 





FOREIGN NOTES. 





Uruguay.—Primary education is obligatory. There 
were in 1888, 380 public schools with 6% teachers and 
32,731 scholars. The number of private schools was 402 
with 833 teachers and 21,017 scholars. In 1887 the cost of 
primary education defrayed by the state was 513,249 dollars. 
There is at Montevideo a university and other establish- 


ments for secondary and higher education. In 1888 the 
university had 59 professors and 695 students. The normal 
school for girls has 19 professors and 70 pupils. There is a 


school of arts and trades, supported by the state, where 260 
pupils receive instruction gratuitously. At the military 
college with 8 professors, there are 56 pupils between the 
ages of 14 and 18. There are also 383 teachers and 4,261 
pupils in religious seminaries throughout the Republic. 

The national library contains over 20,000 volumes, and 
more than 2,300 manuscripts. There is also a national 
museum with more than 20,000 objects. Ninety-seven 
newspapers and periodicals are published, #1 in Spanish, 
2in English, 2 in Italian, 2 in Portuguese, and one each in 
German and French. 

Venezuela.—In 1870 education was made free and com 
pulsory ; at that time only 10 per cent. of the adult popula- 
tion were able to read and write. In 1888 there were, for 
primary instruction, 1,979 schools (1,334 federal, 334 muni- 
cipal, 311 private), with 100,026 pupils. Besides these, there 
are 4 normal schools and 1 school of arts and trades. To 
support the schools directly depending on the government 
the sum of 2,400,000 bolivares is spent annually. Higher 
education is given in 2 universities, 20 federal colleges, 9 
national colleges for girls, schools for fine arts, for music, 
1 polytechnic school, 28 private colleges and a nautical 
school. These institutions have 541 professors and 4,784 
students. Their cost (excluding the private colleges) to the 
nation is 754,858 bolivares. 

In Caracas is the national library with 32,000 volumes, 
and the national museum. In the Republic are published 
133 newspapers, 47 of them daily. 





-- 


Dr. THomAs DuTPON, of the University of Durham, in 
his treatise on Sea Sickness, says, “I have given ‘ Bovi- 
nine’ a trial of over six months. Itis just the very thing 
wanted for sea-sickness. Ten drops in a wine glass full of 
cold water taken every hour, increasing the dose up to one 
teaspoonful ; no other food is required. I should strongly 
advise every voyager to carry a bottle with him.” 

This will be good news for those preparing to cross the 
sea this comhingsummer. Besides it is good anywhere and 
sure to come in handy. It is excellent for children suffer- 
ing from acute infantile diarrhea; and likewise in cases 
of consumption and in dyspeptic diseases , it is one of the 
most valuable inventions of the age. 

A Series of Personally-Conducted Pleasure Tours to 
Washington, D. C., via Pennsylvania Railroad. 
o*! serics of four ponenaliy- -conducted tours to Wash 


as been the Pe peer ania Railroad, leaving >. 
Yorks =; . ng ai ril 23d, May 7th, May 14th, and June 1! 
of Sh a 


: leave achington at 3.20 P. M.A 
nses, is but Tat gis. 50. 
method 








loth, at — une 13th respectiv ey. covering a ‘period 
+ in = = National Capital. Rate for the rr -trip, in- 
| accommodations, and all necessary 

of traveling has met with untold success. Some 
of the teatures of these tours arc a special train of Pennsylvania 
Railroad Standard Coaches; dinner at Broac Street 8 res 
ng, and supper returning; hotel accommodation in 

tourist 


urant 
W ; a agent, a chaperon, and a special € 


n arrangement has also been made whereby for a small ad- 
ditional amount a side trip may be made to Mt. Vernon. 





Have you ever tried Hood's Sarsaparilia’ [tis 8 very success- 


fw blood purifier and tonic. 
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BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


NEW BOOKS. 


APPLETON’S SCHOOL Puysics. By John D. Quackenbos, 
A.M., M.D., literary editor ; Alfred M. Mayer, Ph.D.; 
Francis E. Nipber, A.M.; Silas W. Holman, 8.B.; and 
Francis B. Crocker, E.M. New York, Cincinnati. and 
Chicago: American Book Company. 544 pp. $1.20. 
There are those now living, not past middle life, who 

remember that this grand science was known as ‘‘ Natu- 

ral Philosophy,” or sometimes as “‘ Philosophy.” If we 
say that the first term was a misnomer, what shall we 
say of the second? The science that treats of the laws of 
the physical world is physics, as the eminent scientists 
who have labored to perfect this fine text-book properly 
call it. In this age of invention and the application of 
force, with all its manifold varieties, it is no easy mat- 
ter to prepare such a volume. To insure the highest re- 
sults, the aid of specialists in the different branches 
becomes valuable. Therefore Prof. Holman furnished 
the sections on motion, energy, force, the properties and 
constitution of matter, solids, liquids, gases, and 
mechanics ; Prof. Nipher those on heat, light, frictional 
and voltaic electricity; Prof. Mayer, the chapter on 
sound ; Prof. Crocker, the sections on magnetism and 
the practical applications of electricity ; while numerous 
others contributed valuable suggestions: and criticisms. 
Great stress is laid on motion, energy, force, and work, 
and the treatment is thorough and original, not only on 
account of their importance in this science, but because 
an understanding of them lies at the base of all scientific 
knowledge. The student will appreciate the great pro- 
gress made in certain branches of the science after read- 
ing the part relating to electricity and magnetism. We 
find under sound a description of Edison’s phonograph, 
and other late appliances have due consideration in the 

book. It has been shown that physics is best taught b 

experiment ; hence the value of those parts of this vol- 

ume telling how apparatus may be obtained, and the 
cost. Illustrations have been used without stint, and the 
binding is not only substantial, but handsome. 





THE NEw FourtH Music Reaper. By Luther Whit- 
ing Mason, and George A. Veazie, Jr. Boston: Ginn 
& Co., publishers, 282 pp. $1.05. 

‘The National Music Course” has another addition 
to itin this volume, which is designed for the upper 
grades of boys’ and mixed schools and contains chord- 
work, part songs, etc., fora capella singing. An instru- 
ment may be used to accompany the singing if desired. 
The increased attention given to the teaching of music 
in the schools called for a book like this which should 
round out the instruction previously given. The diffi- 
culties are increased so gradually that they hecome a 
minor consideration. Ample provision is made for the 
voices of boys whose organs are changing their tones to 
bass, and also for the boy altos, and care has been taken 
not to get the exercises too high or too low, as that 
would only lead to failure and consequent discourage- 
ment. The introduction contains a classification of 
voices with the range of each clearly marked out. Sec- 
tion I. has chord studies on the scale, with exercise and 
part-song? in major and minor keys, and Section II. 
comprises the different kinds of accidentals. The authors 
brought to this work long years of experience, and we 
think they have given it sufficient variety, interest, and 
practical value tu cause its introduction into hundreds 
of schools and secure a greater love for the divine art in 
the rising generation. 


THE EPICUREAN. 
McClurg & Co. 
“The Epicurean 


By Thomas Moovre. 
238 pp. $1.00, 
” finds a fitting place among the 


Chicago: A. C, 


“Laurel Crowned Tales.” To be sure it would not 
stand the test in regard to plot or character compared 
with one,pf the best novels of to-day, yet it giveg such a 
vivid picture of ancient customs, and is written in such 
a pure and beautiful style that it makes very pleasant 
reading. The story in brief is that the leader of the 
Epicureans, becoming dissatisfied with his sect, goes to 
Egypt, where he is told he can solve bis doubts in regard 
to immortality. He meets and falls in love with an 
Egyptian priestess, and after a series of wonderful ad- 
ventures, they both embrace Christianity, but the young 
lady in the end falls a victim to persecution. The 
twenty pages or so of notes at the end of the book throw 
much needed light on obscure points. 


A YOUNG MACEDONIAN IN THE ‘ARMY OF ALEXANDER 
THE GREAT. By Rev. Alfred J. Church,M.A. New 
York and London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1891. 325 
pp. $1.25. 

Thousands have been charmed with the author’s his- 
torical stories, and they know, to a great extent, what to 
expect in the story of a young Macedonian. The tale is 
a convenient vehicle for setting before the mind the 
eventsof the campaign in which Alexander marched into 

session of the wealth of the vast empire of Persia. 
nterest is aroused at the very opening by a picture of 
an Olympian contest, where two of the principal char- 
acters form an enmity that was afterward to ripen into 
the warmest of friendship. Charidemeus and Char- 
ondas are not exactly like Damon and Pythias, but their 
attachment for each other is almost as strong and self- 
sacrificing. Following their adventures the reader is 
made acquainted with ancient history that he probably 
would never read were it not placed before him in this 
attractive form. He learns how the Greeks and Per- 
sians lived, and thought, and fought their battles. The 
book will be a good one to read in connection with the 
study of Greek history. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Harper & BrotHeRs have ready for publication “* A Box of 
Monkeys, and other Farce Comedies,” by Grace Livingston Fur- 
niss. 

MACMILLAN & Co. have just issued a cheap edition, limited to 
ten thousand copies of Mr. Bryce’s Great Work on “ The Ameri- 
can Communwealth.” Price, $2.50, sent postage prepaid to any 
address. The author's edition is complete in every respect, and is 
offered to the public m the same form as the edition originally 
published at $6.00 net. 

THE SCRIBNERS have just published a work in two large octavo 
volumes that will be ot extraordinary interest to the literary 
world. It isthe **Memoir of John Murray,” the publisher, and 
gives the whole story of his relations with Byron, Scott, Moore, 
Disraeli, Hallam, Lockhart, Campbell, Southey, De Staei, and 
many other famous persons. 

GeorGE P. Roweut & Co., 10 Spruce street, New York, have 
issued a new edition of the ** American Advertiser Reporter,’, 
containing the names of about 50,000 persons interested in adver. 
tising, 

THE AMERICAN ACADEMY OF POLITICAL AND SOCIAL SCIENCE, 
station B, Philadelphia, is doing a good work by spreading, 
through books and other publications, a knowledge ot this impor- 
tant subject. Special terms are offered to members. 

LOVELL & Co., have brought out Valdes’ latest novel, entitled 
“Scum,” in which there is some strong character painting. 


D. Lorarop Co.’s name appears on the title page of a dainty 
volume of poems, by Rev. Francis Edward Marston, one ot the 
younger of American poets. Dr. Marston is a busy minister of 
Columbus, O., and is an earnest worker in the Society for Chris- 
tian Endeavor. 

Hovuaaton, Mirruin & Co. will soon publish a book of charm- 
ing essays entitled * Excursions in Art and Letters,” by the dis- 





tinguished sculptor W. W. Story. 


—__ a 


G. P. Purnam’s Sons have in preparation a ‘Story of the Civil 
War, 1861-5," by John Codman Ropes, secretary of the Military 
Historical Society of Massachusetts. 


ALDEN & Faxon, Cincinnati, have published a book containing 
two hundred or more advertisements which they have writte, 
and designed for their customers. 


CASSELL’s “ Blue Library” is the name given to a new series of 
novels to be published by the Cassell Publishing Company. 7p, 
first volume in the series will be “ A Christian Woman,” by Mme. 
Emelia Pardo Bazan, who is called “ the George Eliot of Spain,» 


Fioop & Vincent, Meadville, Pa., are the pubhshers of Joh, 
Habberton’s new novel, “All He Knew.” It is the story of ° 
poor cobbler returning from tbe penitentiary to his village ang 
living up to all he knew—a simple creed learned from the prisg 
chaplain. 


on 


MAGAZINES 


In the Vew England Magazine for May, James Hannay writes of 
the Loyalists of the Revolution. Although he takes an unpopy 
lar view of the subject he makes a good showing. The article jx 
liberally illustrated by sketches taken in and around St. John, x. 
B. It will be of interest to all who are looking for light on ti. 
history of our country. 

Professor Thomas Dwight, of the Harvard medical school, in , 
discussion of “ What is Right-handedness?” says in the April 
Scribner's: ** The most perfect ambidexter I ever knew, whow 
skill in writing and drawing with either hand is proverbia), hax 





declared that he cannot drive a na:i, carve, or whittle with his 
right hand. 

The Ladies’ Home Journal announces that the circulation has 
reached 600,000, and that the increase of the business necessitates 
the occupancy of another four-story building in addition to thy 
two previously used. 

Mrs, Ellen Olney Kirk contmbutes the complete novel, * Maiq 
ens Choosing,” to Lippincott’s Magazine for April. “The Eliza 
bethan Drama and the Victorian Novel,” an article by T. p. 
Robb. institutes a comparison between the Elizabethan and the 
Victorian views of life and art. Charles Morris, in an article 
entitled “‘ New Africa.” tells how nearly the whole African conti 
nent has been taken up by European nations. 

More attention has been given to illustrations in the April (ox 
mopolitan than ever before inthe history of the magazine. George 
Grantbam in, the Washington correspondent. describes th; 
White house. Brander Mathews hasa critical article on “ Women 
Writers ot America.” The Nicaragua canal is described and 
illustrated by Harvey, and the Japanese theatre by Miss Scid 
more. 

Entertainment is 8 magazine published at Council Bluffs, lowa 
the object of which is to give suggestions regarding harmless 
amusements. é 

Tre celebration of the eishtieth hirthday of Dr. MceCosh, ey. 
president of Princeton university, is described in a late numbe: 
of Harper's Weeklu. The article is accompanied by a portrait o: 
Dr. McCosh and illustrations of the silver presented on that occa 
sion. 

The frontispiece in the Avril number of the Magazine of Amey- 
ican History, representing ** Columbus at the Court of Ferdinand 
and Isabella, is very timely. Some anecdotes of Lincoln an 
riven in the paper entitled “ President Lincoln and Enelish Visi- 
tors ” 


The Duke of Argyll’s essay. “ Professor Huxley on the War- 
Path,” is concluded in the Popular Science Monthly for May Th 
process of making artificiel ice, and the arrangement of cold 
storage warehouses is described in an illustrated article on * Ice- 
Making and Machine Refrigeration,” by Frederik A. Fernald. A 
possible solution of the problem of mora) education is sugyested 
in a paper entitled “ An Experiment in Moral Training,” which is 
contributed by Dr. Mary V. Lee. 

Eugene Field, the fumous Chicago journalist and author, is thy 
subject of the engraved portrait and a sketch in the April Boo 
Buyer. Arlo Bates sends an entertaining budget of bookish wos. 
sip from Boston, ané J. Ashby-Sterry chats pleasantly on sim|!a 
tonics im London. As usual, the departments are bright. 

The Internationa! Journal of Ethics for April, published at |r 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia, contains among othe: articles, the 
following : “Social Equality,” by Leslie Stephen ; “ The Religious 
Flement in Ethical Codes.” by Professor C. H. Toy ; “ The Righr 
Final Aim of Life,” by Professor G. von Gizycki; and * Mora 
Tales,” by ‘ lara RF. Collet. 

The numbers of Littell’s Living Age for March 14 and 21 contain 
articles of unusual interest on “ The Paintings of Pompeii.” “a 
Ride in Kafferland,” gives a picture of African lite. In “* Anima! 
Life in Tennyson” we have a charming study of the laureate’s 
works, and “ Robert Louis Stevenson on Realism and Idealism ” 
is another literary article of great merit. The Living Awe has 
been welcomed by many people weekly for years. it is made up 
ot selections from the best magazines. 








MISS ARNOLD’S SEWING CARDS. 


TO BE USED WITH PLANT LESSONS. 


the intelligent observation of the natural objects. 


By WaAsHINGTON 


D.D., author of ‘* Applied Christianity,”’ 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & C0.’S 


NEW BOOKS. 
Who Wrote the Bible ? 


Plant lessons, a form of Elementary Science most easily illustrated, have found a place in every 
enlightened school-room. The Sewing cards afford an opportunity to illustrate and impress the 
facts learned through the pupil’s observation of the plants themselves. The sewing should follow 


Excursions in Art and 
Letters. 


GLADDEN, 





This series of cards has been prepared by Miss Sarah L. Arnold, supervisor of primary schools, 
Minneapolis, Minn., tor use in connection with lessons regarding plant life, with special reference 
to the needs of primary classes and kiudergartners. The designs were drawn by Miss Amelia 
Watson 0° East Windsor Hill, Conn. 


The cards aim to provide industrial work which shall not only serve as a means of training the 
eye and hand, but also express in an interesting form, the knowledge which the child gains in his 
study of plants. 


Miss Arnold's Sewing cards are lithographed on substantial manilla stock, each card being four 
inches by five and a half, and numbered according to the scheme given above. They are sold in 
boxes each containing fifty cards. No. | box has in it fifty cards of the same kind and No. 2 box each 
one of the fifty designs. We will also sell smaller assortments selected by the numbers to order, 
provided as many as twelve cards are ordered at one time. 


We also manufacture a line of Embroidery Cotton, in the six standard colors and a soft gray, 
to take the place of the costly embroidery silk which has been regarded necessary in kindergarten 
practice. It is on spools containing about three hundred yards each, assorted in red, yellow, blue, 
purple, green, orange and gray. We will send a sample of the cards and cotton to any address on 
receipt of a two-cent stamp, if Tae SCHOOL JOURNAL is mentioned. 


We sell either box for 50 cents, postage, 5 cents. Cards by the dozen are 12 cents, postage, 2 cents. 


MILTON BRADLEY CoO., 


** The Lord’s Prayer,” etc. 16mo, $1.25 

Dr. Gladden here gives, in popular form, 
the results of the best modern scholarship 
with regard to the authorship of the Bible. 


Charles G. Finney. 
Vol. V. of American Reli- 
gious Leaders. By GEORGE FREDERICK 
WRIGHT, Professor in Oberlin Theologi- 
cal Seminary. 16mo, gilt top, $1.25. 


Noto: An Unexplorea 
Corner of Fapan. 


By Percivat LowELt, author 
of ‘“*Chos6n,’’ ‘“*The Soul of the Far 
East,” etc. 16mo, $1.25. 
Mr. Lowell’s book is a fresh and engaging 
description of a region as yet almost un- 
known by travelers. 


By Witxiiam Wernmoni 
Story, author of **Roba di Roma 
‘*Conversations in a Studio,” etc. 16m 
$1.25. 

CONTENTS: Michel Angelo; Phidias, and 
the Elgin Marbles; The Art of Casting ir 
Plaster among the Ancient Greeks and Ro- 
mans; A Conversation with Marcus Aure- 
lius; D.stortions of the English Stage as 
instanced in ‘‘ Macbeth.” 


A Satchel Guide 
For the Vacation Tourist in 
Europe. Edition for 1891, revised. Wit! 
Maps, Plans, Money Tables, etc. $1.50. 


Steadfast. 


A remarkably good story 0! 
a Saint and a Sinner. By Rose TExR) 





CooKE. Riverside Paper Series. 50 cen!> 


*,* For Sale by all booksellers. Sent, post-paid, on receipt of price by the Publishers, 





SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


HOUCHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 





VACANCIES 
{ IN OWE TOWN. 
gEPORTED DIRECT TO THE NEW 
yORK EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 
BY THE SUPERINTENDENT. 


W H Y 9 It shows that the careful rec- 
o 


ommendations of the New 
york Educational Bureau are worth some- 





Teachers Co-Operative Assoctarioy, 


Established in 1884. Positions filled, 2300. Seeks Teachers who are 
ambitious fo” advancement rather than those without positions. 


w72 DEARBORN 
CHICAGO. 





thing, for the teachers we r d are 
above the average. 


OUR PATRONS 


through Middle and Western states are de- 


ending on the careful and systematic help ¥. &. FLUKE, Manager. 


THE GREA'L BPOU'LH-Wkw'L. 

TEACHERS :;—We have over 400 positions to fill. Commence work in September. Superintendencies range 
from $900 to $2,400 per year. Principaiships from $30 per month, to $166 
$90 per month. Primary from $35 to $100. Most of the vacancies we have,are in Mo., 
Mex., and Colorado. Register at once, if you want advancement or change location. Address, with stamp, 


TOPEKA CO-OPERATIVE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION, 


NATIONAL TEACHERS’ BUREAU, 
PERHAPS 


You would just fit one of those piaces for which 
we are trying to find the right teacher. 
Let us know your line of work and what sort of 


r month. Intermediate from $# to 
Kansas, Nebraska, N. 


Quincy Street, TOPEKA, KAN, 





of this Bureau. 


sor ‘nun ever before, Positions now | THE ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENC 


vacant for Superintendents and Principals 


nn many places from $2,000 down to vs E«&CO. ; 
V aietants at $300. W. A. CHUATE & CO., Props., 


Form No. 10 with full particulars, for two-cent stamp. REGISTRATION FREE. 
H. P, FRENCH, Manager, 508 Broadway, ALBANY, N. Y. 


a position you desire. 
HAROLD C. COOK, Manager, 
100 Bible House, NEW YORK, 


has some good news for good 
teachers with good records 





NORTHWEST EDUCATIONAL BUREAU. 


Advertises and pays for vacancies Incorporated Co. 





IN ALL GRADES OF WORK, 
Kindergarten, Primary, Grammar, High 
school and Normal Teachers—Both Sexes! 

College graduates (women) especially de- 
Write full particulars to 


EVERETT 0O. FISK 


Bik, Chattanooga, Tenn. ; 12044 So. Spring St., Los 


sired. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ 


SEND TO ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FOR 100-PAGE AGENCY MANUAL, FREE. ¢ 
7 Trement P1., Boston, Mass.; 6 Clinton P}., New York; 106 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill.; 402 Richardson 


Largest cities patronize it. Join it. Bors Crry, lpaHo 
AGENCIES. 


& CO., Proprietors. 





VACANCIES FOR SEPTEMBER! 

7 Superintendencies and Principalships. Salaries 
$k) to $8000. & High School Positions maby of them 
for ladies) salaries $4) to $1,980. 


Angeles, Cal.; 48 Washington, Bidg., Portland,Ore. rt 
78 College Positions—Salaries 80 to $2,800 





H. S. KELLOGG, 25 Clinton Pl., N. Y 


(, M. STEVANS, 185 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Il] 
WILBER F. BLISS, Los Angeles, Cal. 


The “Unique” Pencil Sharpener. 


the oldest and most successful in the State, is one 





another, Send for Circulars. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 


country. Register now if you desire increase of salary or promotion. 
have secured positions at double their tormer salaries. 
ing a Grammar School Principal trom one State to the position of Deputy State Superintendent in 


L. B. LANDIS, 205 N. 7th Street, (H) Allentown, Pa, 


12 Positions in Academies, Seminaries, Church 
Schools, &c. Salaries $4) to $1.90 
48 for Music, 41 for Art, 37 for Elocution, 19 for French 
. : =a y 12 for German and French, & for Special Supervisors of 
of the busiest in ong positions in all parts of the | Music, Drawing, Penmanship, & Salaries 640 to 


‘or some of our teachers we | 81,0. 

Over 300 for grade teachers at salaries of $90 to $85 
yer month. 1 Directors of Music.—Salaries $500 to 
1,40. Our vacancies are direct from employers, not 


We have lately been the means of promot- 


hearsay For many of them we bave no suitable can 

didates to recommend. Send for our Manual. Address, 
Cc. d ALBERT, Manager 

The School and College Bureau ELMHURST, LL 





The only reliable, durable pencil shar- 
pener at a reasonable price. Thousands 
used in schools. Invented by a school 
prizeipal. Light, simple, smal]. Sharpens 
jead or slate pencils. Send for descriptive 
circulars and testimonials. Price, $1.50; 
by mail 10 cents extra, 


EL. KELLOGG & CO., Manufacturers, 


NEW YORK and CHICAGO. 


Room 5. 


reputation, 


THE NEW ENGLAND BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 


B Somerset 


This Bureau is the oldest in New England, and has gained a national 
We are constantly receiving calis for teachers of 
every grade, and from every State and Territory and 

from abroad. 





NORTHWEST EDUCATIONAL BUREAU. 
Wants good teachers. Sends hundreds of persona/ 
pag to School Boards. Has hundreds of positions 
oin it 


BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Ss a“ 
Studio Building BOSTON. eTePate 4 N t. 
Good teachers recommended to schoo) ufhvers. 


Good places for successtul teachers. Circulars en 
application, 


Street. 


BOSTON, MASS. 














This bureau has no vacations. 







DON'T WEAR STIFF CORSETS. 


FERRIS’ 7 


CELEBRATED 


GOOD 
SENSE 


new field of Jabor. 


grade, and from everywhere, is constant, and will continue through 
spring, and then the rush will come for the autumn supply. 
the call is by telegram or by special delivery letter, 
Monday,” and there can be no delay. 

REGISTER NOw, and be ready to start by first train for your 
Circulars and blanks sent free. 


TEACHERS’ ACENCY 
OF RELIABLE 

American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 

Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Col- 


The demand for teachers of every 


N leges, Schools, Families, and Churcees. Circulars 
NOW] o1 choice schools carefully recommended to 
parents. Selling and renting of school property. 


“for next E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 


150 Fifth Avenue, cor 2th St., New York City 





NORTHWEST EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 
Endorsed by State, County and City Superintendents 
More positions than teachers. Join it Bolee City , paso 


HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager. 













Corset | Waists 


AMERICAN AND FOREICN 


Teachers’ Agency 
Introduces to coll schools, and families, su- 


verior Professo ncipals, 
and Governesses for every department of instruc- 
gon; recommends good schools to parents. Call 
om or address 


pan Mrs. M. » a YOUNG-FULTON, 
Sold by all #8 Union Square, New York. 
LEADING 





RETAILERS @& 
Marshall Field & Co., Chicago, 


Wholesale Western Agents. 


FERRIS BROS.,“Sat"Broaaway, N.Y. 
SUPERIOR TEACHERS 


Supplied by the New York Educational Bureau. 


Steady demand for Special Teachers of Drawing, 
french, German, Music, etc. Our specialty 


NORTHWEST EDUCATIONAL BUREAU. 


Positions West, Northwest, South and asf, 88) to 
$2.50. Borse Crry. Join it. 





For larger salaries, or change of location, 
address Teachers’ Co-operative Association, 70 
Dearborn 8t., Chicago. Orville Brewer, Manager. 








THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


Has a large number of vacancies to fill before 


TEACHERS Fee 





the Ist of September. Many teachers have al- 
= OFFICERS; ready registered but more are required to enable 
= ‘ this Agency to place “the right teacher in the 


right place.” Centre of business pear ventre of 
population of the U.S. Now is the time to regis 


ter tor Fall schools. Address tor information. 


C. B. RUGGLES, Room. 
PALACE Hotei BuiLpine, CINCINNATE, O 


even BALWER. 
%. ne vo oeansorn st. Chicago. 














CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established 1855. 

3 East 14TH STREET, N. Y. 


“* TEACHERS WANTED. 
NEW YORK TEACHERS’ CO-OPER- 


ATIVE ASSOCIATION. 
M. V. Brpg@oop, Manager, 
Box 1968. NEW YORK CITY.” 


Prompt— Efficient— Business-like 


AMERICAN SCHOOL BUREAU. 


Keeps record of the BEST TEACHERS 
in all departments. Employers servea without 
charge. 

Nv FEE tor Registration. Commission only 

Vacancies in variety. Form for stamp 

P. V. HUYSSOON, A.M., 
Late R. E. AVERY, 2 W. 14th 8t., New York. 











supplying normal and college graduates who 
teach Music and Drawing. If YOU desire a 
better position or know where a teacher is 
wanted, write fully to 


H. 8. KELLOCC, Manager, 
25 Clinton Place, New York ; 


C. M. STEVANS, 185 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
WILBER F. BLISS, Los Angeles, Cal. 


UNION TEACHERS’ 


School officials wanting teachers for next fall 
will see the wisdom of 
Send stamp for application biank. 





their needs. Wide awake teachers who are desirous of securing better pusitions for next year 
istering now, so we can have sufficient time to get well acquainted with * RS wi , ; 
them and their wants. This agency has no connection with any other teachers’ agency or bureau. pEA DERS will confer a favor by men- 


H. M. HARRINCTON. Prop’r, No. 52 Lafayette Place, NEW YORK. 


. " ‘ Educated Saleamen te bandle a superior 
ESTABLISHED IN WANTED. line of School Supplies. Address J. M 
18s0. OLCOTT, 9 West Lith St., New York 


AGENCY. | 


have already begun to consult us in reference to 





tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when 
communicating with advertisers, 








The Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
185 1— SPRINGFIELD, MASS. =i 891 


JANUARY 1, 1891. 
Assets, $11,252,639.54. Liabilities, $10,382,057.77. Surplus, $870,581.77. 





If you will write your name, date of birth, and address, in the blank form below 
and send it to the above address, we will take pleasure in showing you, not an 
“estimate” but a statement showing the exact values in cash and paid-up insurance 


which would appear in a Policy issued at your age. 


was born on the day of in the year 


My name is 


My address is 








BISHOP JOHN H. VINCENT, Chancellor of the Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle, writes 
~] tuliy endorse your system as sound in Philosophy, and practicai tu the highest degree. 

REV. JESSE L. HURLBUT, D.D.. Principal of the Chautauqua Literary and Scienutic Circie, writes 
“| nave been working on your plan, and have committea to memory five of St. Paul's episties— 
Ephesians, Philippians, Colossians, First and Second Timothy. Aji of these | can now repeat, 
and often do repeat. i tind that | can now commit SEVEN OR EIGHT VERSES IN LESS TIME THAN 
TWO VERSES WOULD REQUIRE WHEN I BEGAN.” 

SUPT. E. W. WEAVER, of “ The Library of Education,” Cincinnati, writes: 

“The simplicity of the method and helpfulness of its suggestions are wonderful. It should be 
read and studied by every teacher.” 


Particulars on application. Specimen Pages and Address on Receipt of Ten Cents. 


JAS. P, DOWNS, Publisher, (Room G.) 243 Broadway, NEW YORK, 
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Rheumatism 


According to recent investigations is caused by 
excess of lactic acid in the blood. This acid at- 
tacks the fibrous tissues, particularly in the 
joints, and causes the local manifestations of the 
disease, pains and aches in the back and shoul- 
ders, and in the joints at the knees, ankles, hips 
and wrists. Thousands of people have found in 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla a positive and permanent 
eure for rh tism. This dici by its 
purifying and vitalizing action, neutralizes the 
acidity of the blood, and also builds up and 
strengthens the whole body. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Prepared only 
by C. I. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar 


SCOTT'S 
EMULSION 


Of Pure Cod 
Liver Oil and 


HYPOPHOSPHITES 


of Lime and 
Soda 


is endorsed and prescribed by leading 
physicians because both the Cod Liver Vil 
and ~ ites are the recognized 
agents in the cure of Consumption. It is 
as palatable as milk, 

5 is a perfect 
Scott 4 Emulsion Emulsion. It 
is a wond Flesh Producer. It is the 
Best y tor CONSUMPTION, 
Scrofula, Bronchitis, Wasting Dis- 
eases, Chronic Coughs and Colds. 
Ask for Scott’s Emulsion and take no other. 


























ST. DENIS HOTEL, 


Broadway and Eleventh St., NEW YORK. 
(Opposite the American Book Company.) 
EUROPEAN PLAN, 

During the past year the St. Denis has been en- 
by a new and elegant additioa which more 
than doubles its formercapacity. Teachers and 
school officers can obtain pleasant rooms for 
one dollar per day and upwards. Within a radi- 
ous of a few blocks from the Hotel are all the 
Educational publishers of the city. The Ameri- 
can Book Company, the largest Educational Pub- 
lishers in the world are directly opposite the 
Hotel, The well-known sages Restaurant ig 
connected with the St. Denis. Prices are ve 
moderate. WILLLAM TAYLOR, Proprietor. 


WILL rem a NeW ILLUSTRATED 





PAMPHLET-BOOK, ENTITLED 


A 
‘Sen ible D) i 


WOT RADICAL DRESS REFO! 

sy Caroune M.Dopson, M.D. PRES. NAT'L WOMANS 
HEALTH ASS’N oF AmeRica,Oscar B.Moss,.M.D. 
Mrs.ANNic JEWNESS=MILLER.AND OTHER EMINENT WRITERS 


Freeto EB 


UPON APPLICATION TO 
GEOBGE FROST« CO. 31 BEDFORD ST., BOSTON. 











CARMEL SOAP is made only from sweet 
Ulive Oil by Mission Society in Palestine. Being 
absolutely pure and peqeetag the emollient 

peparsies of Olive Oil, it is unsurpassed for t 
Tron et and Bath, and superior to all other soaps 
for the Teeth and Hair. 

It is the only perteoty safe soap for the NUR- 
SERY and Invalids, If your druggist or grocer 
does not keep it, send 15 cents for sample cake to 
the importer. A, KLrpsTErn. 62 Cedar St., N. ¥, 





|? teeter will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL 
when communicating with advertisers, 


THE PUBLISHERS’ DEsk. 


The pestilence that walketh at noonday 
warns us that life is uncertain. The wise 
man insures; the wisest man carefully 
investigates the affairs of the company on 
which he relies, The Massachusetts 
Mutual Life Insurance Co., of Springfield, 
Mass., does a business that has brought its 
liabilities up to ten million dollars, yet its 
surplus overtops them by nearly a cool 
million. If you will write your name, 
date of birth, and address, in the blank 
form givenin another column, and send it 
to the company, they will take pleasure in 
showing you a statement of the exact val- 
ues in cash and paid-up insurance which 
would appear in a policy issued at your 
age. 


Industrial and manual training schools 
will be glad to know about Barnes’ foot 
power machinery, including lathes for 
wood and metal work, scroll saws, circular 
saws, etc. Specialiy adapted for use in 
industrial and manual training schools. 
This firm gives special prices to educa- 
tional institutions Catalogue and price 
list free by mail. Write to Messrs, W. F. 
& John Barnes Co., 11 Ruby street, Rock- 
ford, Ill. 


J i‘ The light of other days,” such as can- 
dle-light, and some of the powers and 
fashions of other days, have disappeared in 
the new ideas of this ‘‘ hustling” genera- 
tion. People have learned that the type- 
writer is mightier than the pen. That ac- 
counts for the immense popularity of the 
Remington. It set the copy for writing 
machines fifteen years ago, and is to-day 
still in the front rank. It is the true 
model of a typewriter, and will always be 
a standard. 


A good workman insists on good tools ; 
and a genuine school teacher or officer 
ought to see to it that the school with 
which he is associated is provided with 
proper furniture and appurtenances. The 
Andrews Manufacturing Co. are manufac- 
turers of the only dovetailed school furni- 
ture in the world; they also make An- 
drews’ globes, tellurians, maps and charts 
of all kinds, blackboards, dustless erasers 
and crayons, and have just issued a new 
and large series of Andrews’ Relief Maps. 
Send for their circular to Andrews Manu- 
facturing Co., 76 Fifth avenue, near 14th 
street, N. Y 





All educationists interested in securin 
the most progressive aids will be interes 

in the new geography department, as 
presented by Chas. F, King in his geog- 
raphical readers. It is successful in the 


TY | school-room, which is a proof of merit. If 


in search of popular books for school 
libraries you should look at the extensive 
list of Messrs. Lee & Shepard, publishers, 
10 Milk street, Boston, which includes over 
fifty volumes in Lee and Shepard’s popular 
hand-book series. Blaisdell’s popular 
physiologies are books of value for all 
engaged in educational work. 


Mrs. Rebecca 8. Pollard, author of Pol- 
lard’s Synthetic Method of teaching read- 
ing and spelling, is now in the East and is 
ready to respond to invitations for the ex- 
planation of her methods at either insti- 
tutes or teachers’ meetings. Address her 
in care of Western Publisking house, No. 
3 East 14th Street, New York City. 


‘*A Modern Hygeian” is the title of a 
handsome pamphiet-book containing arti- 
cles by Caroline M. Dodson, M.D., of Phil- 
adelphia, president of the National 
Woman’s Health Association of America ; 
Oscar B. Moss, M.D., of Kansas City ; 
Mrs. Annie Jenness-Miller, of New York ; 
Grace A. Preston, M.D., resident physician 
of Smith college, Northampton; Mrs, 
Mary A. Livermore, and other prominent 
writers. The book is illustrated with full 

e engravings. Any reader of THE 

ACHERS’ INSTITUTE can obtain a copy 
free by sending a postal card to the pub- 
lishers, George Frost & Co., 31 Bedford 
street, Boston, Mass. 


The study of physics in schools, of me- 
chanical principles, illustrated by mechani- 
cal appliances, is gaining favor among 


he | practical educators as a means toward the 


most useful development, There is conse- 
quently a great demand for gears, wheels, 
parts of models, etc., such as may be ob- 
tained of Messrs. ow & Wightman, 
of Boston, who send their catalogue free 
to any address. 


BgrECHAM’s PILLS cure bilious and ner- 





vous ills. 


INDIANA SUMMER SCHOOL OF METHODS, 


INDIANA, PA. Opens July 13. Continues 3 Weeks, 








FACULTY: Prof, 0. C. WICKS, 
Z. X. SNYDER, Ph.D., Principal, Manual ming and Sloyd. 
Pedagogics. <cnceesemesscnnnrSEERSOaSEESSEENS 
Dr. W. H. PAYNE, tr ‘ Prang Drawing. 
MP, ~~“ see PEPARTMENTS. 
Educational Lectures. Kindergarten Department. 
Dr. E. E. WHITE, Pnmary Department. 
Psychology and Moral. sar Department. 
Prof. 8. C. Schumucker, M.S., High Department. : 
Geography and science. Cantos = Supertatentonts Department 
naan a Se Oe ot. Gups., Fa.. Manual Training Department. 
Miss JANE E. LEONAKD, Deawing Depessasent. 
History and Literature. ae partment. 
Miss ANNA KIMBER, ychologica] Department. 
Supt. Model School. For information address, 


Z. X. SNYDER, Prin. Indiana, Pa., or Miss SADIE M. GELLAHER, Indiana, Po, 


MARTHA’S VINEYARD a 
SUMMER INSTITUTE. 


Fourteenth Annual Session begins July 13, 1891. 
The Oldest Summer School. | The Largest and the Best. 


THE BEST LOCATION. Out in the Atlantic Ocean. 
SCHOOL OF METHODS: 3 Weeks. 25 Professors. 
EMERSON COLLEGE OF ORATORY: 3 Weeks. Dr. C. W. Emerson and Faculty 
ACADEMIC DEPARTMENTS: 5 Weeks, 16 Professors. 
Attendance for 1890 was 700, from 37 States and Territories, making this by 
far the largest Summer School in the United States. 
‘ ving full information in re to 28 
Le “SEND F OR LARGE C'RCULAR ork is all departments, a vantages oened ase 
road uctions, tuition, club and combination rates, board, etc. 
WILLIAM A MOWRY, President. 


A. W. EDSON, Manager School of Methods. 
47 Cedar St, Worcester, Mass. 50 Bromfield st., Boston, Mass, 


SUMMEK SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES. 


At ASBURY PARK, N. J., and at CHICAGO, ILL. 


Best advantages for learning Conversation. Normal Courses for Teachers. For 
circulars address, 


THE BERLITZ SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES, 
W. Madison &quare, NEW YORK. Auditorium, CHICAGO. 


H. E. HOLT’S NORMAL MUSIC SCHOOL, **-VinGTON. 


FOR THE STUDY OF NORMAL METHODS AS APPLIED TO MUSIC. 

The Eighth Annual Session of three full weeks will open TUESDAY MORNING, AUGUST 4, 1891, and close with 
graduating exercises and concert, WEDNESDAY EVENING, AUGUST 26. 

H. E. Hot. Director, assisted by the following eminent Instructors and Lecturers: 

Dr. C. Wesley Emerson, Pres. Emerson away! Monroe) Coll of Oratory, the largest and most ad- 
vanced School of Oratory in America. Dr. Larkin Duvt:n, Head-Master Boston Normal School: rrof. 
Thos. M. Balliet, Supt. Public Schools, Springfield, Mass; A. E. Winship, Editor N. E. Journal of Educa 
tion; Leuis C. Elson, the eminent musical lecturer and critic; Miss Jesephine Rand, author of “ Prac. 
tical Method of 4 Miss =ara_L. Dunning, and others. Send for circulars containing all informa 
tion. Address A. M. HOLT, Secretary, Box 109, LEXINGTON, Mass. 














9 





RLOCUTION ax» ORATORY—THOUSAND ISLANDS. 


The Summer Session of the National School of Elocution and 
Oratory, will be held at Thousand Island Park, New York, JULY 6 
to AUGUST 14. Sctentific Work. Reasonable Rates. lnstructive Circu- 
lars sent on application to 


SILAS S. NEFF, Principal, 14 4 Arch Street, PHILA. 

















PROF. LOISETTE’S NEW MEMORY BOOKS. 


81 Jpybonstive Criticisms on two Recent Memory Systems will be ready about April ist. Price $1.00 each 
50 for > 
Without reference to the Systems criticised, these Scientific and Practical Discussions will prove to be of 
the greatest advantage to Teachers, Students and all who wish to improve their memories. All the great 
practical questions about pamory, are here treated in plain language from a Psychological standpoint, with 
numerous illustrations. Modern Education demands extraordinary reinforcement of Memory and Attention. 
Intending buyers of a Memory System will do well to first read one or both of these works, the substance of 
whitables. of Contents of both, works sent ont h 
ables 0 intents 0: works sent only to those who forward a stam directed envelope 
Also Prospectus PosT FREE of the Loisettian Art of Rover Forgetting. -_ san 


Address Prof. LOISETTE, 237 Fifth Avenue, New York. 








BUSH'S FLUID FOOD 


————————————————————————————————— OOOO 


BOVININE 





ee 


BOVININE the perfect nutrient is easy of digestion 


rapid in assimilation, quick to restore and 
strengthen the weak, the convalescent, or the overworked. _ BOVININE largely 
increases the number of red blood corpuscles—often 8 per cent. a week—expands the 
muscular activity, nourishes the vital organs, and in the estimation of the medieal 
profession is the greatest flesh producer now in use. Contains no medication 


whatever. 





— SS 
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THE REMINGTON 
STANDARD TYPEWRITER. 





presents the practical results achieved by 
the best inventive and mechanical skill, 
aided by capital and the experience gained 
during the FirreEN YEaRs in which it 
has been the 


STANDARD WRITING MACHINE OF 
THE WORLD. 


Send for Illustrated aimee, 


Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict 
327 Broadway, New York. 


CGALIGRAPH 








GREATEST SPEED!. 
BEST 


FOR MANIFOLDINC. 
100,000 Daily users. 





THE MOST DURABLE. 





Singto Case, No.1, . $70.00 
Deuble Case, ‘** 2, « - . ae by +4 
New Special, * 3, . . - 100.00 
For t of speed contests and 
Circulars, address 


THE AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE CO., 
HARTFORD, CONN. + 


nee. OFFICES: 237 Broanway, New York, 
West 4TH Street, CINCINNATI, O2* 
“ Joos ARCH STRECT, PHILADELPHIA ~ 


Enatish Factory, COvVENERY, fn: ann 









1S 
a. Abe 


EY nether SEs Ane pCA4LP DISEASE, 
1 pamiating. 

burning, be Pp y. 

> or blotchy. wi loss of hie “trom pimples tothe 
ing eczemas, and every humorof the 

blood. “ele simple, ewrotwous. or hereditary, 
18 8] uly, permanently, and economically cured 
by the CuTicuRA REMeDIgs, consisting of CuTi- 
curs the great Skin Cure, Curicura Soap, an 
exquisite Skin Purifier and Beautifier, and Curt- 
CURA RESOLVENT, the new Blood and Skin Puri- 
fier and greatest of Humor Remedies, when the 
best physicans and all an nme fail. This 





is strong , but Thousands of 

— testimo! from ‘infancy to age attest 

= wonderful, unfailing and incomparable 
cacy. 


Sold everywhere. Price, CuTr Soap, 
25c.; RESOLVENT, $1. Prepared by Pos Potter Drug 
and Chemical Corpo n, Boston, Mass. 
= for ‘‘ How to Cure Skin and Blood Diseases.’ 

les, blackheads, chapped and “—y >| 
athe prevented by CurtOURA SOA 








Rheumatism, Kidney Pains, and Muscu- 
\ jar Weakness relieved in one minute by 
the CUTICUA ANTI-PAIN PLASTER. 25c. 





CARPETS. 
SPRING STYLES. 


MOQUETTES, WILTONS, VELVETS, Apmivetes. 
Y SSELS, ND EXT 


BODY AND TAPEST 

SUPER INGRAINS IN GREAT VA. Riety A SPECIAL 
LINE OF ROYAL WILTONS, WILTON VELVETS 
AND EXTRA SUPER INGRAINS (ENGLISH PAT 
TERNS) AT LESS THAN THE COST OF PRODUCTION 


RUGS. 
ORIENTA DOMESTIC IN ALL SIZES. WE 
} Aa, MDE ASP ODD PIECES A REMNANTS OF 
OF CARPETIN: Bad RUGS AND 
CARPETS = mt ALMOST ENY 
T REMNANT PRICES. 
yf SIZE OF ROOM. 


MATTINGS. 
OUR NEW IMPORTATION OF CHINA AND JAPAN. 
ESE STRAW ON EXHIBITION. IT IS A THING 
OF WONDER TO SEE THE MAN W AND NOVEL 
EFFE HAVE, THE WHITE AND. RED 
CHECK AND SOME FANCY PATTERNS AS LOW AS 
$5.00 PER ROLL OF 40 YARDS. 
UPHOLSTERY. 
100,000 WORTH OF FURNITURE AND DRAPERY 
ABRICS, EMBRACING ALL THE NEWEST DESIGNS 
AND COLORINGS, AT LOWEST PRICES IN THE 


EURN [TURE 
A LARGE ASSORTMENT . me lh “AND ODD 
PIECES, our. OWN UPHOLST NG 
POPULAR PRICES. 
§ jal aan made isht Privat 
ipeci Bodrainny Sel ng vate an 


Sheppard Knapp & 








Sixth Av. 13th & 14th Sts 
REW YORK 





CALL AT THE 


DENTAL ROOMS 


or 
Dr. W. J. STEWART, 


362 West Twenty-third Street, 
If your teeth are needing ~_ —; Reliable 
Work. Moderate ic filling for 
broken down —y sensitive ale a specialty. 
Refers to A. M. Kellogg. Editor SCHOOL JOURNAL. 





* The addition of stenography and typewriting to the gegentien of youn le iy 
very” mat materially to their chamees at  cabtes'a. livelihood.— W. nase, 0. 8. Comuntesion 


‘National Type Writer 


The LATEST and HIGHEST achievement in the art. 
The best and most — Standard Writing Machine. 


Positively the BEST an 


simile of key-board. 


ASE FOR SPECIMEN TWO COLOR WORK. 


Factory and 


the only PERFECT MANIF: LDER. 
WE CUARANTEE SATISFACTION. 
Send for illustrated pamphlet giving full detail and fac- 





General Pl, National Typewriter Co., “Syihsdcigin Pa U's. 4 









pounds of trash. 


GET UP ORDERS 


ENTIRE NEW DEPARTURE. 
A HANDSOME 
PRESENT TO EVERY 
SUBSCRIBER. 


THE CREATEST INDUCEMENTS 
EVER KNOWN TO INTRODUCE OUR NEW COODS. 
Tou by tal Ou Secepof $2 and this a1 our orders. 3441 


ibs. Fine 
and ond Oy on.” utiful premuanne al given 
most extraordinary bargains 


away Ga. 
acs § yt I — the 1 next next thirty days. China Tea Sets and Lamps 


troduce our excellent New Cro 


cA SE. Boo 
+ 


THE GREAT ‘AMERICAN TEA CO,,1 P.O. Bor 289 49. 81 4 38 | Vesey St,.N.Y. 





CATARRH 


Is a most loathsome, dangerous, and preva- 
lent malady. Itis a blood disease, usually 
of Scrofulous origin, and for which local 
treatment is useless. Before health is pos- 
sible, the poison must be eradicated from 
the system, and to do this 


SUCCESSFULLY 


the disease must be treated through the 
blood. For this purpose no remedy is so 
effective as Ayer's Sarsaparilla. 

“For the past eight years, I have been 


THE PUBLISHERS’ DEsK. 


That school you are looking for, is also 
looking for you, if you did but know it. 
Perhaps you have had a discouraging ex- 
perience with school agencies, because you 
did not go to the right one. You can 
understand that an agency like the New 
York Educational Bureau has unusual ad- 
vantages, and a steady demand for special 
teachers, particularly ’ neounal and college 
graduates who teach music and drawing. 
This Bureau bas been remarkably success- 
ful in supplying educational institutions 





with superior special teachers. Tc obtain severely afflicted with Catarrh, none of the 
some interesting facts on this 4 many remedies I tried affording me any re 
write fully to H. S. Kellogg, manager, 25 lief. My digestion was considerably im 

; ¥ : 4 ’ paired, and my sleep disturbed by phlegm 
Clinton place, New York. dropping into my throat. In September 


last I resolved to try Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 
began to use it at once, and am giad to 
testify to a great improvement in my health.” 
—Frank Teson, Jr., engineer, 271 West 
Fourth street, New York City. 

“My daughter, 16 years old, was afflicted 
with Catarrh from her fifth year. Last Au- 
gust she was 


TREATED WITH 


** Facts! facts!” was the constant theme 
of the person described ty Dickens. Now 
facts may be valuable or not ; it depends 
on how we use them. There are certain 
facts, however, that are valuable and 
among them is the fact that Scott's Emul 
sion will cure consumption in its early 
stages, bronchitis (whether acute or 
chronic), and all diseases of the respira- | 





tory organs. Many persons are subjected Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, and after three months 
to changes of temperature as, for instance, of this treatment she was completely cured 
when they go out of the heated office to it was @ most extraordinary case, as any 
face the chilly winds of winter. Such are druggist here can eestify *_HoMrs. D. W. 


Ayer’ > 
Sarsaparilla 


very likely to take severecolds. They find | 
Scott's Emulsion one of the very best rem- 
edies to be obtained in such cases. In the | 
family where coughs and colds are usually | 
so common at certain seasons, this remedy | 
proves a blessing. Try it and you will | 
thank us for calling your attention to it. 

red by Dr. J.C. Ayer &Co., Lowell, Mass. 


His Holiness Pope Leo XIIL., being bad vy all Druggieta. Price $1; six Louies, $d. 
feeble with age and burdened with many 
cares, finds it necessary to obtain more} Cures others, will cure you 
nourishment from his food than hereto- 
fore. lf he would only try Bovinine, it 
would be a good thing for him. It is re- 
markable for its nutritive peoperties, in 
weakness or illness. A few drops of Bovi- 
nine taken every hour in mi'k will sustain 
the patient's strength while dieting in 
severe cases of typhoid fever. The active 
principle of beef concentrated in Bovi-| Largest stock ; largest count, Buy of us. 
nine acts as a simple and effective nour- | discounts ; promptness. 
ishment, being retained by the most irri- | E- lL. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Pubs., 
table stomach, sustaining life when other | 25 Cuinron Pt., N.Y. 185 Wanasn Av., 
nutrients fail. 

! 





EACHERS’ BOOKS. 


EACHERS’ RICES 
Elegant 12 Also catalogue 
descriptive ba ag of 1coo Best books 

_ logue free if you for School Libra- 
mention this paper. ries heavy dis 


Curcaco, Ii 





During the Teething Period, 


Mrs. Lh oye 8 Soosume Syrup has been used for over 
FIFTY YEARS by MILLIONS of MOTHERS for their 
CHILDREN W HILE TEETHING, with PERFECT 8UC 
CESS. It SOOTHES the CHILD, SOFTENS the GUMS, 
ALLAYS all PAIN; CURES WIND COLIC, and is the 
best remedy for DIARRHCEA. Sold by Druggists in 
every part of the world. Be sure and ask for “ Mrs. 
Winslow's Soothing Syrup,” and take no other kind. 
Twenty-five cents a bottle. 


Beauty is admittedly a woman's best 
fortune, and she should do all that nature 
and art can supply to preserve it. There 
have been many beautifiers invented and 
discovered, but with the exception of Dr. 
Felix Gouraud's Oriental Cream they are 
useless, and, in some cases, noxious. It 
has stood the test of thirty years, and has 
been used by hundreds of thousands of 
ladies who owe to it the preservation of 
their charms. It is absolutely harmless, | 
Y\and never fails to remove tan, pimples, 
freckles, moth patches, rash and skin dis- 
eases, and every blemish on beauty, and | 
defies detection. The Oriental Cream is 
sold by all first class druggists and fancy 
goods dealers. It can be had at R. H. 
Macy's, Stern's, Ehrich’s, Ridley’s, and 
ot.er fancy goods dealers. 


IMPORTANT. 
Wher visiting New York City, save Bagyage 
Express and Carriage Hire, and stop at the 
Grand Union Hotel, opposite Grand Central 


De 
$0 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1 and | 


Teachers’ Manual Series 
b pe per day, European plan. Elevators and | 


A new series of short essays of lastin 
Modern Convemences. asiing 


Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, | value on iive educational subjects. 
stages, and elevated reilroads to all depots. You 
can live better for less money at the Grand Union | No.1. J. G. Fitch's ‘* Art of Questioning.” 
Hotel than any other first-ciass hotel] in the City No, 2, J. G. Fitch's “ Art of Securing Attention." 
F ord,Garrison & Co., Proprietors. | No, 2. . thor Sidgwick's “On timulus in 

choo 
| No, 4. Charlotte M. Yonge's 
in School.’ 

is a very wise and practical proverb | No. s. J. G. Fitch's ‘‘ Improvement in the Art of 


ities ” 
—if you understand it; but the quality of | Teaching.” A dso a comrse of Study for Teach 
ers yh ole Classes. 


some articles seem to be utterly free from | | No. 6. J. H. Gladstone's “ Object Teaching.” 
defects. For example, Carmel Soap is | | No. 7. liuntington's * Unconscious Tuition.’ 
made only from sweet olive oil by a mis- on -s any — so enp Setar. 
a uick’s * ow to Trein e mor 

sion society in Palestine. Being absolutely | No. 10. Hoffman's * Kindergarten Gifts.’ y: 
pure and ing the emolbent proper- | No. 17. Butler’ s “Argument for Maoual Train- 
ties of olive oil, it is unsurpassed for the | me =, Groff's “* Schoo! Hygiene,” 
toilet and bath, and equally excellent for | A cg = phe gp me 

N McM “= t ° 
the teeth and hair. It isa perfectly safe | “eer” ne See 


tation.’ 
soap for the nursery and invalids. No, 14. Carter's ‘Artificial Stupidity in School.” 


BROWN’S 


FRENCH 
DRESSING 


on your 














“ Everything has the defects of its qual- " Beasties Werk 


G3 These littie books contain from % to @ pp 
each, neath bound in tasteful paper cover. Price 
15 cents eac ; to teachers, postpaid, 18 cents. Entire 
set (cut this out and send with order, only $1.50.) 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO,, 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 
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FOR COMMON SCHOOLS. 





Greenleaf’s New Inductive Arith- 
metics. 
Southworth & Goddard’s Gram- 


mars. 

Gilbert’s Spellers. 

Brands’ Physielogies. 

Col. Parker’s First and Second 
ay Aer Readers. 

Miss C 


ond Primary Readers. 


Number Lessons for Supplemen- 


tary Work. 


‘Forty Lessons in Punctuation 


and Capitals. 


Smith’s Compend. of U. S. His- 


= 
The Scholars’ Gem Book. 


eveland’s First and Sec-| The Scholars’ Spelling Blank. 


LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, 





NEW YORK. BOSTON. CHICAGO. 
No. a 
CHARLES De SILVER & SON ’ (G) 1102 Se ae 


INTERLINEAR 


~~ and dclightteie : 
y and de in one year.”—MILTON. 
irgil, Coxsar, Horace, Cicero, Sallust, Ovid, Juvena!, Livy, Ho liad, 


* We do amiss to spend seven or 
and Greek as might be learned othe 


Vi 
x n’s Anabasis, each to teachers, $1.80. 
and to all Other ayetome. 


to Teachers, $1.1 


CLASSICS. 


scraping together so much miserable Latin 


mer’s I Gospel of St. John, and 


0, 


k’s Practical and af bye Latin Grammar : adapted to the Interlinear Series of Classics, 
peakers, 


"8 
Histories, Man ‘es French Series, etc. 
| = 


Frost’s American Speaker, Pinnock’s School Histories, Lord’s Schcol 


Sample pages of Interlinears free. Send for terms and new catalogue of all our publications. 


April 25, 1891. 





YeS, IT PAYS! 


SUPPLEMENTARY 
READING. 


SPECIAL! 





cash. 


economical. 


stamps. Perfectly 
monwealth. 
$3.00. 


Our “ad.” in last number, we mean. Did you read it 
You might better join the procession, and send your surplus 
School Books to the old reliable House for exchange or 


2 vols. 


We have an immense quantity and variety, second hand or 
new, of various Readers and other books, eminently suitable 
for Supplementary Reading, at very low rates. They're 
Write to us. 

Gaskell’s Complete Compendium of Penmanship 
—the old favorite (listed at $1.) sent post-paid, for 40 cents in 


Also Bryce’s American Com-« 
8vo. Reduced to $2.50; or gilt top 


new. 


C. M. BARNES, 75-77 Wabash Ave. CHICAGO. 


By the way, if you are interested in Drawing, send 50 cents for a sample set of 
Holmes New Drawing Series and Manual, Complete in 3 Nos. 





lessons. 


HOLMES’ 
NEW 
READERS. 


| and lowness of price. 


DICTIONARY, etc., etc. 
Correspondence invited. 





Superior quality and attractiveness of reading 
Phonic drills, script and language exercises, 
etc., of exceptional interest. 
of illustrations and typography, excellence of binding 
First Reader, 15 cents; Second, 
|25 cents; Third, 40 cents; Fourth, 50 cents; Fifth, 72 
cents; also MAURY’S GEOGRAPHIES, VENABLE’S NEW 
ARITHMETICS, GILDERSLEEVE’S LATIN, CLARENDON; 


UNIVERSITY 
PUBLISHING 
CO. 


66 & 68 Duane St., 


NEW YORE. 


Unequaled for beauty 








Scudder’s History 


of the United States 


By Horace E.Scuppger. With Maps and Illustrations. 
ristics of this beautiful work are: Well-considered and weil-wmtten Texts 


The leading characte: 
Logical Division into Perious; a 
Dlustrations; Superior 
the best-equi| 


itive Method; the inserti To 
as well asa full set fe nee ry xt and Maps; Accurate, Seren Datinct 
echanical Execution; ao Lo 

school-book ever issued in the U: 


for Review 
ps; Beeutifu 
w Price. A prominent teacher says — I.) 
nited States.” 


PRICE, $1.00. BY MAIL, $1.15. Send for Circular. 


TAINTOR BROTHERS °& CO., 


Publishers, 


8 & 2% Astor PLace, Naw York. 864 WASHINGTON St. BosToN. 122 & 124 WasAsH Ave. Carcsc 





NEW YORK STATE 
Normal and Training 


SCHOOLS. 


T achools are for residents of the State who 
intend to teach in the Public Sehools of the State. 
these schools are licenses for 

e the Schools of the State. 
The Fall Term begins the first Wednesday of Sep- 


t 

T -—A person d to enter 
onto of tee school should apply to Schoo) 
go oner or City Superiutendent who will 
0. 


e of 

4 of recommendation for appointment to 
Superintendent, and it be sent b: 

the school to which the appointment 





yous age, of gol moral character, nd | base > 
re) m c r, an 

an examination at the school entered in Arith- 

metic and Grammar, indicating that these sub- 

ects can be completed in a term of 20 weeks, also 

= _Tereraphy, Reading. Writing and Spelling 


A DIPLO from a College, High School, 
Academy, or Academic de ent of a Union 
eset, & State Certificate, or a lst or 2nd grade 
Commissioner’s Certificate obtained in the uni- 
form examination, will be accepted in lieu of 
Entrance Examination. 

r 


EX?PEN —There are no expenses for tuition. 
rt) use text books, and fare one way is 
refunded to each student spending an entire term 
of 20 weeks. 


For particulars concerning the several schools 
send for cireulars to the Principals as follows: 








rt...... .. ..CHAS. D, MoL#an, LL.B 
Buffalo ...... ...- JAMES M, Cassery, Pa.D 
Cortlan .)/James H. Hoose, Px.D. 
Fredonia ....F. B. PALMER, PH.D. 

Deuaks ta aimee Jno. M. Mrune, A.M. 
New Palts............ 'APEN, PH.D. 





Persons graduating trom teachers’ training 
classes, hereafter organized, and bringing a seo- 
ond-grade certificate of proficiency from the 

rincipal of the school where the work was per- 
ormed, will be credited with the following sub- 


ject matters compiete for the Normal Courses: 


Arithmetic, Grammar, Descriptive and Politica) 
ed American History and Civil Govern- 
ment. 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER CO., 


Late Sower, Potts & Co, PHILADELPHIA. 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Dr. Brooks’s Normal Matnematical Course. 
1. Standard Arith. Course, in Four Books. 

2. Union Arith. Course, in Two Books, com- 

bining Mental and Written. 

Brooks's Higher Arithmetic. 
Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 
Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry. 
Brooks’s Plane and Solid Geometry, 
Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 
Manuals of Methods and Keys to the above. 
a ’s Nor. Union System of Indust. 


Lyte’s Bookkeeping and Blanks. 








New Books every week. 
Catalogue, 132 pages, free ; 
not sold by Dealers ; prices 
too low; buy of the Pub- 


lisher, JoHN B. ALDEN, 
393 Pearl St., New York. 

















for schools. We supply 
the very best U. S. Govt 
Bunting Flags at the low- 
est prices. Send for our 
Flag Catalogue which will 
tell you all about it. 


G. W. SIMMONS & CO., 
Oak Halil, BOSTON, MASS. 


WANTED. 


A Partner with $1,600 to open a 





Manual Labor School in Florida. For 
information apply to 

Dr. C. R. CULLEN, 
807 Adam St., MACON, GA. 


“ic The Library of American Literatures 


It will pay you to find out by writing to C, L, WEBSTER & CO., 2 E. 14th 8t., NEW YORK. 





ALFRED HALL, 


Summer School of English, 
French and German, 


PRUDENCE ISLAND, R. I. 


Old and Middle English. Methods in English 
and Composition. Elocution and Physical Culture. 
Preparatory and Advanced Courses in French and 
German. Instruction by University Professors. 
For circulars, address 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 
3 Somerset St., Boston, MAss. 





The French Monthly Magazine, 


LE FRANCAIS, 


Contains the most interesting modern French 
comedies, novels, exercises on the difficulties of 
French grammar and pronunciation. subscribers 
become students, by correspondence, of the Ber- 
litz School. $2.00 per year. Published by 
BERLITZ & CO., W. Madison 8q., N. Y. Crry. 
Sample numbers free on application. 


TO BOTANICAL CLASSES: 


A practical botanist will furnish freshly gath- 
ered specimens for Analysis, of the 


‘‘ Flora of the Highlands of the Hudson,” 

on reasonable terms, during theseason. Address, 

“PRACTICAL BOTANIST,” 
COLD SPRING, Putnam Co., N, Y. 





THE NEW WUSIC PALACE, 
453, 455, 457, 459, 461, 463 


Washington Street, in the exact trade centre of Boston, 
is the present central establishment of 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 


and includes an elegant large retail store of 7 feet 
front, Piano Parlors of great omy. and many halls, 
warerooms and offices devoted to the storing and sale 
of the largest stock of Music on the continent, and of 
every known Band, Orchestral or other instrument. 
The Store, from its si A is ible to all music 
lovers in eastern Massachusetts, and, by its universal 
system of advertising, ——. of lists and catal es, 
extensive correspondence, and prompt mailing and ex- 
ressing of ordered, practically stands at the 
r of every village home, and is a neighbor to all the 
scattered farm-houses of the whole country. 











Correspond freely for lists, information or 
musical advice. 





» - Motion Songs (25c., $2.28 doz.) Bordman 
For Children. Goiden Boat (50cts.) Miss Chant. 


Social Singing. College Songs (S0cts.) 90 s’gs. j 200,000 


Song Classics, Vol. I ($1) 50 s" je 
Song Collections. Cholee Sacred Solos. HH o4 rane. 


Popular Piano Coll’t’n ($1) 27 ‘ 
Piano Collection. Popular Dance Coll’t’n ( 1) 66 pes. 


Mailed, post-paid, on receipt of above prices. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston. 


C. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, New York. 





MONTHLY for our lots, pays annually to 
$ 19 r cent. Test us, T inv 20 t 
Co., Tacoma, Wash. 








TEACHERS . 


who intend to work during vaca- 


tion or longer, can make from 


$25 TO OVER $100 A WEEK 


in our business. Address, giving 


age, 
P. O. Box, 2857, General Office, 
NEW YORK CITY. 





EPISODES FROM 
Modern French Authors. 


Edited by W. E. RussEL1, M, A. 
16mo, Each volume, 40 cts. 


Malot’s Sans Famule—Dumas’ LaBouillie de la 
Comtesse Berthe— Dumas’ Adventures de Lyderic 
Dumas’ Pepin et Charlemagne—Merimee’s Mateo 
Faleone—ete. 


Longmans, Green & Co., 15 E.216th 8t., N. ¥ 





SAVE MONEY!! 


To Boards of Education 
and Principals of 
Schools 
TO INTRODUCE 


BARNES’ INES 


We will send you er- 
press or freight paid, 
and guaranteed to be 
satisfactory : 


12 QTS. BARNES’ 
JET BLACK INK 
OR 
12 QTS, BARNES’ 
WRITING FLUID 
















1 Nickel Plated Ink- 
stand with two 
handsome flint 
glass wells with 
covers, —all for 
$5.cO. Worth 
$12.00. 


Mention ScHOOL 
JOURNAL 


BARNES’ M’F’G. CO., 
751 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 





EADERS will confer a favor by men- 





tioning THE ScHOOL JOURNAL when 
‘Uae Eee with advertisers. 








National Dustless Crayon. 


A DUSTLESS CRAYON WITHOUT 
ALWAYS GIVES SATISFACTION. 


egy. cor, 19th & Shentast ous,’ National Crayon Co., Philadelphia. 


TRY IT. 


GREASE, 
WRITE FOR SAMPLES. 








